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MARY AND FANNY. 


CHAPTER I. 


-- - Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men. 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.*' 


\Yhither are yen going?” said 
the pastor of TJston to a group of youn^ 
people whom he overtook in passing 
through the village. 

“ We are going to S-; we wish veiy 

much to see that city, and this is a holiday 
•with us, sir,” replied Fanny, the eldest of 
the children. 

True, I remember it now; I also am 
going thither—^let us walk together.” 

B 
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It was a fme autumnal morning; the 
young rustic^ delighted to accompany 
their venerable pastor, briskly took the 
road that led to S—. 

“ What can these threads possibly be ?” 
exclaimed one of the party, “ see they 
l^pat abojit in the air, and there is one 
quite covered over with dew, drawn across 
the path.” 

** This appearance, often observed in 
autumn, is termed gossamer, and is pro¬ 
duced by a number of small spiders, that 
spin several long threads to which they 
attach themselves, and by that means float 
in the air, or move from place to place; 
by coiling up their threads, they can de¬ 
scend to the ground at pleasure.” 

** Thank you, sir,” replied the little boy; 
^ I am afraid w^e shall not find many flow- 
in the wood to-day.” 

I Most probably not; very few plants 
tlossom at this season, except the ivy and 
autumnal crocus.” 

The hedges though look beautiful 
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with their ripe berries—^how thick they 
hang on some of the bushes!” 

This profusion of berries foretells a se¬ 
vere winter,” VeiHor obsCTved. 

“ Is that a true sign ?” 

I do not assert it to be such on my own 
observation, but the circumstlmce has been 
noticed by a great pliilosopher, and my 
country neighbours have often told me 
that the quantity of berries is proportioned 
to the severity of the ensuing winter.” 

** Then it must be true ” 

“ Wherefore ?” 

“Oh, not because the country people 
say so, but since a great philosopher did%” 

“ It appears to me highly probable that 
^ lord Bacon (to whom I alluded) has 
grounded his assertion on the authority of 
persons in the same line of life as my in» 
formers” 

“ Indeed! would a philosopher conde* 
scend to receive information from an un* 
learned husbandman?” asked Fanny, who 
had listened attentively to the dialogue* 

B 2 
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Undoubtedly; what think you con- 
istitutes a learned man, that he should be 
thus supercilious ? I never yet saw a man 
of really-enlarged mind neglect any source 
of inlbrmation likely to prove correct.” 

“ But, sir, are nS the learned wise?” 

I fear not. Let me ask,'” he continued, 
“ what ideas yon form when speaking of 
learning and wisdom?” 

“ Does not learning consist in literary 
and scientific knowl^^e?” 

“ Perhaps that explanation of the term 
may pass; what then do you understand 
by wisdom?” 

Is it not true ju&gment—^the habit of 
drawing just inferences fi-om all we feel, 
liear, or perceive?” answered Fanny, doubt- 
ingly. 

O J 

“ I think so,” replied the pastor. 

Can a man be wise w ithout know¬ 
ledge, sir? ciin he form just inferences 
from passing circumstances without lite¬ 
rary instruction ?” 

Certainly. I think a man may possess 
invaluable treasures of wisdom without 
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2tny otlier sources of mformatiou than those 
afforded by observation and reflection; 
but add to the confined experience of an 
individual the copious stores of informa¬ 
tion which reading and general knowledge 
afford, and how luminous will the mind of 
that same individual become I—We will talk 
again on this subject; at present I have 
something of yet greater interest to com¬ 
municate. 

“ At length,” said the pastor, biking 
the little orphan by the band, “ Mary 
Trevor and myself* are enabled to fulfil 
tlio promise coiidilioiicdly given to your 
lamented father. Mary and her brother 
are returned from their residence in Italv, 
so long protracted, and in tlie course of the 
next week I liope to see them at Uston. 
Slary, I trust, will leave me no more; we 
have consequently determined that hence¬ 
forth you shall Jive entirely at the parson¬ 
age; your uncle has consented to resign to 
us the entire care of you.” 

“ How goodl” repeated Fanny several 
times, weeping at the remembrance of her 
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parent, which not even the kindness of 
this steady friend could chase from hci* 
heart. 

“ Oh! could you but know my thoughts, 
sir, voii would not think me ungrateful 

‘‘ Neither do I; perhaps I am not far from 
divining them, Fanny : but come, it was 
my intention to give you pleasure, and 
not to recal painful remembrances ; let us 
think only of tlie pleasure that Mary’s re¬ 
turn will give to all; none of Ihe children 
know of it yet—you shall have tlio satisfac-. 
lion of giving tliem cause to rejoice.” 

To temper by benevolent exertion tlie 
keen edge of niisforlune, was a precept 
practised to perfection by tlie venerable 
man who gave it. Wldle Vernor saw 
Fanny’s countenance again illumined wifli 
cheerfulness, as she told the joyful tale to 
her companions, and heard the artless ex¬ 
pression of thcii’ gladness, he compared in 
silence the present race of children wit!i 
those whose improvement he had in early 
life attempted in conjunction with liis 
friend Trevor, Since that period the third 
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generation had sprung up around him, 
and in them his plans had finally produced 
the long-desired effect; yet, in this inter-r 
val, of what had he not been bereaved !-— 
the peculiarly-distressing nature of the cir¬ 
cumstances increased the pain of the retro¬ 
spect. 

The train of thought into which he had 
imperceptibly fallen was now interrupted 
by the children, who inquired whether he 
would pass through the wood ? 

“ No,” replied Vernor, “ the sun has not 
yet penetrated through the trees suffi¬ 
ciently to dry up the dew in the narrow 
pathway we should be obliged to take; let 
us cross the heath.” 

They soon reached the open common; 
here the bluebell, the fragrant thyme, and 
the golden furze, stretching over a rich car¬ 
pet of purpleJblossoancd heath, delighted 
the children. 

“ We saw the fieldfare yesterday,” said 
one of them. 

Yes; it arrives in this country about 
the end of September, and leaves us again 
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in March for Sweden and other northern 
countries. The berries, of which we were 
speaking not an hour since, compose the 
principal part of its food, and that of other 
species also; thus the poet Cowper— 


“ Nor yet tlie Itnwthorn bore her berries red, 

" With which the fichifaic, wintry guest, is fed; 
Nor autumn yet had brush’d from ev’ry spray. 
With her cltill hand, the mellow leaves away^'' 


" How very pretty that is!” said one of 
the younger children; ‘‘ pray, sir, repeat 
some more of it.” 

Not at present; when we have reached 
the top of yonder hill, we shall have other 
objects to consider.” 

Having gained the summit, every for¬ 
mer object of curiosity was forgotten; 

suddenly the city of S- appeared iu 

the midst of the extensive plain below 
them. 

Questions too numerous to be answered 
now assailed the patient guide, who, as the 
best means of giving infoi-mation, himself 
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niiticlpated their inquiries respecting the 
most striking objects. 

Yonder, to the left, is the tall spire of 
the cathedral. That square edifice of old 
stonework is the castle; built originally as 
a fortress to defend the city, it now serves 
the }>urpose of a county prison; one day 
you shall liear an anecdote connected with 
it in this latter capacity,. Those handsome 
buildings, forming a large square, are the 
baiTacks for the soldiers. Those cupolas 
rising to the right point out the public hos¬ 
pital; to that useful institution some of 
you, cliildren, are highly indebted. There 
your mother, William, was cured when 
she suffered from that dreadful contusion 
on the head; at the same place your Ci¬ 
ther, Sarah, recovered from his lingering 
fever, and gathered strength to return and 
supply his family with bread. But doubt¬ 
less you desire a nearer view of the city ; 
let us take this narrow path—it is a short, 
though rugged w’ay,” 

On entering the streets of S-—, the 

B 3 
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children had feared Vemor would dismiss 
them; with high delight they heard him 
continue—You are fortunate—you ill 
see the city full of animation; this very 
day the annual feast is held to celebrate 
the entrance of the chief magistrate for the 
ensuing year upon his office. The corpo¬ 
ration will go in procession to the cathe¬ 
dral, thence, after service, to the town- 
hall, where the new magistrate will enter 
into a solemn engagement to perform with 
integrity the duties of his office, which are 
those of maintaining public tranquillity,, 
and redressing petty local grievances; 
after this ceremony he will join his fellow- 
citizens at a grand feast annually provided 
on the occasion.” 

When the party reached the gates of 
the cathedral, the procession had already 
entered the great aisle; the organ played 
a solemn strain, and a vast concourse 
spectators followed in the train. From 
the adjoining doisters the children took 
a view of the procession, amused by the 
grotesque appearance of the city robes and 
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antique regalia, but, above all, charmed 
with the scented air they inhaled at every 
breatli. 

“What can this sw'eet scent be ?’^ said 
they. 

For an answer to the question, Vernor 
led them to the great aisle, along which 
the procession had passed; there they 
found the native of their meadow lands, 
the sweet-rush, which being trodden under 
foot by the crowd, exhaled this delicious 
scent. Reluctantly they left, the venerable 
edifice, and following their pastor, entered 
a large manufactor)", wliither tlie general 
festivity extended not. 

With this scene the children were not 
pleased; the appearance of the children of 
the factory gave them pain, , and Vernor 
perceiving that a view of the building, 
and an explanation of the machinery, 
would scarcely overbalance their unplea¬ 
sant feelings, led them from the manufac-' 
tory. 

“ I am going next to the public E- 
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brarj%” said he, ^ to exchange this volume 
—you may accompany me ” 

A gentleman greeted the pastor as he 
entered, with whom he engaged in con- 
versation, after placing the children on one 
of the long benches beside the table. 
The number of books arranged on the 
shelves around them completely astonish¬ 
ed the children, who had never before seen 
so large a collection. A volume of beau¬ 
tiful plates amused some of them until the 
pastor rejoined the party, when they com¬ 
municated their surprise to him. 

** This fine library,” he replied, " con¬ 
tributes to the gratification of the greater 
part of the well-informed inhabitants of 
the city. By means of the large number 
subscribers, the collection has been made 
at a very trifling expence to each indivi¬ 
dual—-another proof of the advantage of 
united exertion; you doubtless remember 
our conversation on that subject last win¬ 
ter, when I proposed forming a village 
library?” 
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Yes, sir,” replied Fanny, “ and you 
said that the plan was not yet abandoned ” 

“Nor is it; but come, children, it is 
time to think of returning; the days are 
short, and you must find your way home 
without me; first let us take some refresh¬ 
ment.” 

They proceeded to a reputable inn; tlie 
host welcomed Vernor, and the children, 
hitherto unmindful of fatigue and hunger, 
enjoyed with full zest the fare the kitchen 
afforded. 

The castle was seen from one of the 
windows of the inn; the view of the build* 
ing recalled Vemor’s promise to the young 
party, who presently reminded him of the 
anecdote he had engaged to relate. 

“ I shall refer you to Mr. G.” replied 
the pastor; then turning to his host, he 
requested him to relate the story of “ the 
humane turnheyr 

“ Willingly,” replied Mr. G.—“ A few 
years since, an unfortunate female, con¬ 
victed at our assizes of a criminal offence, 
was ordered for transportation; between. 
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the time of the trial and that of embark¬ 
ation, the poor creature became a mother. 
At length orders arrived for her, with 
other convicts, to be conveyed on board the 
transport, when, to her distraction, the 
officers of the prison refused to let the in¬ 
fant accompany her; insensible to her 
agony, they proceeded to remove the mo¬ 
ther, alleging that they had no orders re¬ 
specting the child. But so deep an im¬ 
pression had the scene made upon one of 
the turnkeys of the prison, that, accustom¬ 
ed as he was to scenes of wretchedness, he 
set off immediately for London, appealed 
to one of the king’s secretaries, and finally 
obtained an order for the child to be re¬ 
stored to its mother. After travelling 
several hundred miles, he arrived at the 
port where the vessel li^, just in time to 
l-estore the infant to its parent before the 
convoy sailed. This man, now no more,” 
added Mr. G. “ is still remembered and 
revered among us, under the name of 
the humane turnkey.^ 

‘" Thank you, my fiiend,” replied Ver- 
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Dor; “ I always listen to the t^ile with in¬ 
terest, knowing it to be a fact I must 
see these young people through the town,” 
he added, “ then I will return hither; some 
gentlemen have appointed to meet me on 
business. Now, fare ye well, my good 
cliildren,” said the pastor, as they passed 

under the gates of S-; walk steadily 

liome; to-morrow evening I hope to return 
tp Uston.” 


CHAPTER n. 


The village of Uston was strikingly beau¬ 
tiful, and its situation afforded singular 
local advantages to the inhabitants, who 
followed various trades and occupations, 
in addition to agricultural pursuits, A 
noble navigable river opened a ccwnmuni- 
cation with the neighbouring towns and 


♦ Norfolk Chronicle, Janufii^ 80 , ISIS* 
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the more distant metropolis. It bordered 
on an extensive forest, and from the brow 
of the hills that sheltered the village from 
the north, the ocean was, in clear weather, 
distinctly visible. 

Vhe ancestors of Trevor and Vemor, at¬ 
tracted by the beauties of its situation, had 
long since fixed their residence in the vil¬ 
lage/ Numerous valuable institutions, and 
a series of useful establishments, founded 
in the neighbourhood, still recalled their 
memory with gratitude and affection to 
the community which still reaped the 
fruit of their exertions ; notwithstanding, 
much was left undone; and it feU to the 
lot of their descendants to afford assistance 
of a nature less agreeable to their neigh- 
hours, than the friendly solicitude which 
had not been extended beyond the im¬ 
provement of their lands, or the general 
advancement of trade. 

Hereditary virtue was the sole birth¬ 
right of the pastor. Such likewise was 
the most valued inheritance of Trevor, yet 
to his share was added an ample portion 
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of wealth. Gladly would he liave shared 
liis purse with Vernor, but the latter pre¬ 
ferred to depend on his own exertioxis; 
thus preserving his warm attachment to 
Trevor from the suspicion of an interested 
source. 

In early youth, the correct feelings of 
the pastor and his friend had been wound¬ 
ed by the perception of that repulsive vul¬ 
garity and vice, too frequently found in 
scenes apparently remote from all tempta¬ 
tion to iniquity. To such pahrftil consi¬ 
derations succeeded an ardent desire to 
banish tliese unseemly guests from scenes 
so lovely. They felt how doubly endear¬ 
ed to them tlieir favourite Uston would 
become;, when they should behold the lit¬ 
tle society dwelling in peace and genuine 
liberty, and witness around them, “ in 
happy contrast, the simplicity of man and 
the exuberance of nature.” These wishes 
gathered strength with increasing years^ 
till at length maphood executed the pro¬ 
jects which youth had imagined. 

The task of extirpatii^g ignorance and 
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sensuality, and of introducing informatioii 
and virtue, was one of no inconsiderable 
difficulty; but they entered upon it witii 
proportional vigour, prepared to meet in« 
gratitude, cw even insult. 

Attention was principally directed to¬ 
wards the young, on whom their hopes 
were fixed, expcjcting to find, in the next 
generatiop, that propriety of conduct it 
was perliaps hopeless to recommend to 
the present. To the latter they could 
offer only friendly admonition, never in¬ 
cautiously obtruding even this. As a 
great landholder, Trevor possessed consi-r 
derable influence, but he waved this ad¬ 
vantage ; for the attempt to compel men 
to be virtuous he considered as arrogant 
as it would prove ineffectual. ‘‘ Force 
may make hypocrites, but never converts.” 

General esteem rewarded these strenu¬ 
ous exertions, consoling them under re¬ 
peated disappointment, while, with un¬ 
wearied patience, they pursued the noble 
‘ undeitaking. Year succeeded year, and 
still they persisted; a charming family 
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was rising up around them, and at home 
each was eminently successful and blessed. 

To these happy times succeeded years 
of bitter sorrow; misfortune visited first 
the family at the parsonage. From a state 
of moderate competence, attained by ho¬ 
nourable industry, they were suddenly 
plunged into distressing pecuniary embar¬ 
rassment, through the treachery of a rela¬ 
tive. For this faithless man, V^ernor, with 
less prudence than good intention, had 
unwarily become surety for the payment 
of a considerable sum, and the stipulated 
conti-cict not being performed by the ap¬ 
pointed time, a heavy penalty was incur¬ 
red. The defaulter, breaking tliroiigh the 
most sacred engagements, secretly dispos¬ 
ed of his effects, and quitting the kingn 
clom to avoid the penalty, left the storm 
to burst over his unsuspecting friend. 

The whole of Vernor’s property was in-* 
sufficient to meet the exigence : after he 
luid surrendered every thing, a heavy debt 
remained to be liquidated front his annual 
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stipend as curate of Uston; scarcely escap* 
ing arrest. 

By a system of severe economy, second- 
ed by great industry, the pastor and his 
exemplary wife contrived for a time to 
procure some portion of their former do¬ 
mestic comfort. Yet eventually every 
plan for increasing the means of support 
entirely failed, their distress augmented, 
and the future began to wear a tremen¬ 
dous aspect. With anguish of heart they 
now looked upon those children who had 
hitherto fulfilled every hope that rational 
parental love could form. How could 
their growing virtues and talents be cul¬ 
tivated with success, while the daily toil 
of both parents scarcely sufficed to procure 
food and clothing ? yet on the cultivation 
of these talents depended their future wel¬ 
fare. 

Some time passed on without materially 
altering their condition; at length—^the 
long-dreaded event—the rector died for 
whom Vernor filled the curacy, to which 
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his family* now wholly looked for sup¬ 
port. 

In anxious suspense they waited to hear 
the new incumbent announced; a stran¬ 
ger to the village received the appoint¬ 
ment, and the man who had devoted his 
best years and powers to the service of an 
indebted community received intimation 
that liis services would be required no 
longer. 

A removal from the parsonage would 
of course follow. Unwilling, on account of 
his children, to quit the country, if any 
occupation could be obtained there, Ver- 
nor pursued every lawful measure that 
invention eould devise to obtain it. But 
all to whom he applied returned a discou¬ 
raging answer; ell indeed proffered their 
kind wishes—who could repress them in 
behalf of one whose heart and purse were 
at once open to every sufferer? 

Vernor determined, in consequence of 
the repeated fiiilure of his expectations, to 
remove to S—the extent of that city 
offering a wider field for exertion; and 
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thither he welit to engage an abode to re¬ 
ceive his feitnily. 

On the evening of his return from this 
uiiwelcome errand, spent with fatigue and 
sorrow, he rested awhile on the brow of 
the hill that towered above the village; 
his eye fixed on his owix charming abode— 
what a contrast with that they were soon 
to inhabit! Here he remained, plunged 
in melancholy, till insensibly the charms 
of the surrounding scene, gilded by the 
last beams of the setting sun, engaged his 
attention, soothing care by the reflections 
they raised; but on the approach of his 
children, who had recognised him at a 
distance, and ran gaily to meet him* re¬ 
joicing at his return, a bitter feeling of 
self-reproach stung him to the heart* 
" Alas, my children!” was his only reply 
to their cordial greeting, and quickening 
his step, hurried from distressing remem¬ 
brances. 

I^resently his wife appeared.—Behold 
the gift of Heaven!” she exclaimed, fer¬ 
vently grasping lus liand, into which she 
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thrust an open letter. His eye glanced 
over it; he read—enough to chase every 
care, every solicitude awa-y. 

The letter contained advice of his pre»* 
sentation to the valuable living of D—> 
an adjacent village* In the most respect* 
fill terms, the writer expressed his sense 
of Vernor’s past services to the people utl* 
der his pastoral care, and his own con¬ 
viction that, in presenting him to the 
rectory of D — he should be the means 
of conferring a public benefit* He lament¬ 
ed that, in consequence of a long absence 
from that part of the country, he had, till 
witiiin a few days, been entirely ignorant 
of his intended removal from Uston; and 
concluded with expressing his best wishes 
for the fiiture prosperity of liimself and 
family. 

Inadequate would be^ any description 
of the gratitude, the joy, the endearments 
that followed—of their projects for future 
years—of their plans for increasing use¬ 
fulness. 

The satisfaction of Vemor was not a 
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little augmented by the discovery that 
liis efforts had not been deemed worthless 
by the gentleman who thus seasonably 
stepped forward to extricate him from dif¬ 
ficulty ; he rejoiced too at finding himself 
remembered after a long inter\’’al by one 
for whom he had ever entotaincd a high 
consideration. 

General congratulations followed this 
happy event; the poor, at least, rejoiced 
sincerely; the prosperity of the pastor was 
hailed by his people as an earnest of good 
to themselves. 

To remove from Uston was still neces¬ 
sary ; but an abode, delightfully situated, 
and replete with every comfort, awaited 
them at D—. The final awangements 
were made; the successor, appointed to 
the charge Vernor was about to resign, had 
already amved in the village, and the day 
of departure was agreed upon between the 
parties. This was fixed for the first day 
of the ensuing month, 

“ My dear Elizabeth,” said the pastor, 
when he returned from settling the busi- 
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,)ics5, all is now certain!ff fijced; Harman 
lias agreed to our proposal, and on the first 
day of September we leave this roof.” 

Vain calculation upon certainty at the 
distance of twenty days—-the morrow’s 
sun was yet unrisen! The first of Sep¬ 
tember witnessed the dissolution of these 
fair visions of felicity; on that memorable 
day his beloved wife departed to a differ^ 
cut mansion, whitlier, in a few weeks, she 
was followed successively by all her chil¬ 
dren. Death had rapidly swept them 
awa}'! an epidemiced fever ravaged the 
village, and they became the first of its 
victims. Sadness and consternation spread 
around the neighbourhood, but the misfor- 
l une ol' the ])astor remained unequalled. 

’riie sympathy this event called forth 
was heightened by the remembrance of the 
maimer in which the contagion was com¬ 
municated to the parsonage- Agnes, the 
('idest child of Vernor, having heard that 
a ]3oor aged widow was sick and in great 
distress, hastened to carry to her a small 

c 
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sum of money, which she had very recent¬ 
ly received to employ as her own inclina¬ 
tion should prompt. The nature of the 
poor woman’s disorder was yet unsuspect¬ 
ed by any one, and Agnes was allowed to 
approach the bed, and to remain some 
time beside it, unconscious of the danger. 
A few days after she became seriously in¬ 
disposed, nor was the dreadful malignity 
of the disease discovered, ’iitil the cont^’ 
gion, which she had herself imbibed, was 
communicated to the rest of the family, of 
whom Vernor alone survived. 

Religious sentiment, in its most ele¬ 
vated state, dwelt within the bosom of 
Vernor, but that allowed his tender sj)irit, 
crushed by the awful stroke, to remaiji 
awhile " hushed in patient wretchedness.” 
Where then was his friend during these 
/ rapid vicissitudes ? Far from his native 
village. To the regret of the surrounding 
country, Trevor had long since abruptly 
quitted Uston, without assigning a reason 
for the measure, even to his cliosen friend 
—a circumstance not a little distressing to 
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the latter, w^hose fears were confirmed by 
the subsequent sale of the family estates* 
'rhe letters he received from Trevor main* 
tahied the same impenetrable reserve, 
while tliey continued to express his wont* 
ed regard for the pastor, a?id the same 
lively interest in his welfare. 

To resmiie his melancholy histor)^—^Ver- 
nor continued ior awliile in ejitire seclu¬ 
sion at the parsonage, time to time 

sending relief to tliosc of his indigent 


nc'iglibours wlio were suirering tlie most 
st'vorely IVom tlie fatal contagion. For 
liimscif the first wisli Venior had powx*r 
to jciM was to ei»(] Ids days under the roof 
where lie onc*(* enh^ved the sweet fellow* 
slfip of thniiiy direction. AVlicn time had 
soothed him tv> sufiieient composiiro, he 


arranged a plan for the aceoimdisliment of 

O 1 4. 

his purpose, and pn)ceedcd to request the 
consent of the parties concerned, to per¬ 
mit an exchange between himself and 
Harman, liis appointed successor. Assent 
being immediately given, Venior next 
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proposed to Harman to exchange the va¬ 
luable rectory of H-for the curacy of 

Uston, with peculiar delicacy urging- his 
compliaii(*e as the means of rendering liis 
own condition kss desolate. 

Harman, a man whom misfortune had 
bereaved of every possession save ]nitieiicc 
and integrity, refused to make this iint'- 
qual agreement, entreating him to wait 
until time liad lessened the prossin-o of 
this overwhelming stroke, suggesting that 
hereafter he might need the wcaltli that 
now lie rejected. This refusal, honour¬ 
able to Harman, tended to increase the dis¬ 
tress of V^ernor. -Again he urged his re- 
cpiest; Harman then consented, overcome 
by the persuasive a])pcal to his parental 
love—‘‘ You are still a father—voiir cliil- 
dren need an earthlv inheritance — 7/rhie 
are received into the bosom of the Kter- 
nal.” 

Henceforth the sole delight of Vernor 
consisted in promoting the happiness of 
others; liis own was iiTetrievably impriir- 
ed. In calm dqection he improved the 
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pasKnio^ tiu)e, looking crr^^ards to futurity 
uncoasi’^g in anticip;'tion of 

period v*’lion he hliouid r^ jotU lu.< be¬ 
loved f : ^nly. ;bo I’liecv'trhity in 

he ronliniied, n^specting the ron- 
dltie*!! of jr‘.5 friend dVeyor, often excited 


fcclings of liiira'^sing suspense. At length 
tliesc v/ere for ever chased, by a summons 
to attend liim in London. Ho hastened to 


behold tlic companion of his ejirly and 
happy years, yet it was <>nly to receive 
his last farewell. A'ernor arrived in lime 


sufficient to give and reecive assurances 
of unehanged affection, and to promise a 


faithful observance of his last recpicst—to 
extend to liis orphan children that friend¬ 


ship wliicli had united their jiarents. 


A Icnv hours after Trevor had ceased to 


breathe, a letter in liis own handwriting 
w;:.s, by particular injunction of the de- 
ci‘a.s(‘d, delivered to ^"ernor. In this epis¬ 
tle the long-desired explanation of the 
past was given in full detail. The mag¬ 
nanimity which liad induced Trevor to 
renu'iu so long silent res])ecting bis own 
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affairs was now discovered; it raised li'ie 
admiration of the pastor to tlie lii^hest 
pitdi; blit for the knowledge of tins se¬ 
cret ho had nnich anguish of heart to en¬ 
dure, on loiirning what had been for years 
the fate of his lost friend. 

Such were the scones amidst which the 
pastor liad passed \ oiitli and maturity ; 
k‘t us return to the period wdien we find 
the venerable man, true to his early prin¬ 
ciples and feelings. Avelcoming the chib. 
dren of Trevor to his peaceful roof, and 
reaping the fruit of tlieir oneo-miitual ex¬ 
ertions, in the virtue and gratitude of the* 
peasantry (»i' (Jston. 


CHAPTER lit. 


Thf. affairs which had drawn Vernor to 

S-could not be so speedily adjusted as 

to allow of his return at the time men¬ 
tioned on parting with the children at the 
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«cites of tlie city. JSIaiiy days passed oa 
before they liad the gratification of seeing 
him again. 

IIis return was soon followed by the 
arrival of jVIary and Algernon. 

With unutterable feelings Vernor wel¬ 
comed the travellers, whose sensations 
were equally strong on meeting their re¬ 
vered guardian, and on regaining the pa¬ 
ternal roof^—such they had long considered 
the dwelling of their father’s friend. 

Four years had elapsed since Mary’s 
List visit to the pastor; her brother had 
never returned to Uston since the final 
departure of his family from the village. 
From that period, when first he entered 
upon active life, disappointment and vex¬ 
ation had attended this unfortunate young 
man, till a legacy, recently bequeathed, 
had placed himself and JVIary above the 
reach of want. 

This circumstance enabled the latter to 
accomplish the wish nearest her heart— 
tliis was, to return with Algernon to Us¬ 
ton, and there endeavour, by their mutual 
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exertions, to cheer the declining years of 
Veriior. She trusted that in liis society 
her brother would lose the painful remem¬ 
brance of past disasters, which she, per- 
iiaps too partially, attributed to a combi¬ 
nation of adverse circumstances, but which 
Algernon never flailed to impute to his^ 
own misconduct. His sister’s affectionate 
remonstrances were ineffectual to chase 
the bitter feelings of self-condemnation, 
and restore his long-lost tranquillity. 

When the travellers had rested, Veruor 
much desired to receive from Mary a de^ 
tailed account of the events that had oc- 
cuiTed since they parted. From the brief 
accounts which distance hud permitted 
him to receive, he v»^as aware that she had 
suffered deeply; but the presence of Al¬ 
gernon, the cause of those sufferings, for¬ 
bade the inquiry, and the coinersation 
turned upon a less painful subject. 

Mary, when visiting Veriior at Uston, 
had entered warmly into his projects re¬ 
specting the little villagers; the exjiecta- 
tion of contributing her share of know- 
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ledge to tlieir improvement formed no in¬ 
considerable part of the pleasure she 
expected to derive from a residence 
amongst them^ She eagerly inquired for 
her yoiLiig acquaintances, and expressed 
her hope that they would recollect her. 

Assured that tliey were anxiously de¬ 
sirous to see her again, she asked whether 
Fanny Wolford had been iirformed of 
their determination ? 

Yes, my dear girl,” replied the pastor; 
the little orphan knows Irer happy desti¬ 
nation ; and believe me, she is ^vorthy of 
such interest as you have uniformly taken 
in her welfare.” 

Several domestic arrangements were re¬ 
quisite before the family-circle could re¬ 
sume their several pursuits: these con¬ 
cluded, Fanny Welford became an inhabi¬ 
tant of the parsonage. A slight illness 
which followed her arrival called forth the 

I 

tender solicitude of Mary, and disturbed, 
though for a short interval only, the traii- 
qiiilKt}’' of the family. 

c 3 
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Fanny was the only daughter of a liite 
respectable tradesman of the village, a man 
who had been highly esteemed by Venior. 
She had been deprived in infancy of mater¬ 
nal care, and during Jlary’s last virit to Us- 
ton, her surviving parent was taken away by 
death. Himself a man of excellent under¬ 
standing, Welfbrd had resolved to give 
his child that cultivation of mind which 
might, in future years, enable her to obtain 
subsistence in a liberal and satisfactory 
manner, should he not be sufficiently for¬ 
tunate in trade to leave adequate means, of 
support. Most zealously did he promote 
the higher interest of his child, while, for 
her sake, he also pursued his business with 
alacrity; and had he been spared some few 
years longer, Fanny would, in all proba¬ 
bility, have inherited considerable pro- 
y)erty. But he was cut off at a criticiil 
period; and his affairs, though in admira¬ 
ble train for success under his own guid¬ 
ance, became perplexed when committed 
to other hand*$; eventually an inconside- 
ftable sum was alone obtained for Fanny. 
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Welford foresaw too late that this must 
be the inevitable result of the manner 
in which his property had been employed, 
and the apprehension embittered the last 
moments of his life. By storing the mind 
of his child, with useful infonnation, and 
cherishing the germs of virtue in her bo¬ 
som, he had hoped to prepare her for every 
vicissitude of fortunej and to- guard her 
against the dangers and temptations of po¬ 
verty, which, to his mind, conveyed no 
apprehension so appalling as that a fall 
from prosperity should entail a degrada¬ 
tion of sentiment and character, lint no\^', 
from the known character of the relative 
to whom he was. obliged to commit her, 
he dreaded tlie overdirow of all his anxious, 
labours. 

The pastor, who,. together witli 
frequently visited Welford during his ill- 
ness, was deeply- affected by the disco¬ 
very of tlie circumstances which thus 
weighed down his mind; but the one wts 
too aged, and the other, at Uiat time, too^ 
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poor, to assume the entire charge of the 
orplian. 

“ ]My friend,’^ said ^^emor, ‘‘ be com¬ 
forted ; I am far advanced in my course, it 
is tme; but while my life is spared, I will 
watch over the morals of your child, and 
combine the rectitude of conduct you re¬ 
quire with so many * venerable assoda- 
, tions,’ that a departure from it shall be con¬ 
sidered as the greatest dishonour and in¬ 
gratitude.” 

“ Ah! should I ever be enabled,” ex- 
claimed Mary, “ how sacred a duty should 
I consider it, to endeavour to execute your 
intentions!” 

“ This is charity indeed,” replied Wel- 
ford, emphatically; “ believe me, pride has 
no part in my solicitude for iny beloved 
child—no, my ambition looks beyond the 
present world—^it was to render her vir¬ 
tuous like thee, my young friend, that I 
aspired—oh! receive a parent’s benedic¬ 
tion !” 

l ifter the loss of^her father the little girl 
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was so deeply dejected, that \"ernor was 
induced to take her for a time to his own 
Iiouse, where she remained until it was ad¬ 
visable to confide her to her uncle. 

When, on the final settlement of Wol¬ 
ford’s concerns, Fanny’s portion was dis¬ 
covered to be so inconsiderable, this rela¬ 
tion determined to bring her up to assist 
his wife in domestic concerns, meanly 
claiming the trifling interest of her pro¬ 
perty until slie should be better worth 
maintaining; although, let it be observed,, 
the discovery of her usefulness and doci¬ 
lity had induced him to pursue the plan^ 

Tills arrangement, which destined her 
to a mode of life little superior to that of a 
farmer’s servant, though dishonourable to 
her unde, was, in effect, of high benefit to 
Fanny; she remained under the eye of 
Vernor, who seldom passed many days 
without calling at the farm to see her, and 
by continued remonstrances, at last pre¬ 
vailed with her relations to allow her* lei¬ 
sure sufficient to attend with the rest of 
his pupils for instruction. 
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Thus passed the time until Mary Tre^ 
Yor was, by a sudden change of circum¬ 
stances, enabled to redeem her promise. 

At first the relations of Fanny refused 
to give her up; but consent was finally 
obtained, when they discovered that Mary 
was prepared to enter into a legal engage-^ 
ment to provide for her entirely, either by 
placing her in a situation to obtain her 
own subsistence, or by providing for her 
at her individual cost. Miss Trevor judg* 
ed this security needful, to piwent the fiir 
ture change of mind, or interference, of her 
legal guardian. 

Anxious to deserve the blessing pro¬ 
nounced by Welford, Mary consulted with 
her venerable friend how they cf)uld most 
effectually benefit his child. The educa¬ 
tion of youth appearing to tliem a most 
honourable and useful profession,, to this 
they destined her, if, in future years, such 
should appear to herself a desirable em¬ 
ployment. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of lier 
habits, propensities, and acquisitions, JIary 
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passed some time in familiar intercourse 
with her pupil, previously to entering upon 
a course of instruction; sincere and unaf- 
fccted, the characters imprinted upon her 
mind were easily read, and Mary perceiv¬ 
ed with joy that she was docile, affectionate, 
and diligent, and that her heart glowed 
with the warmest gratitude to her Iriends. 
With regard to moral principle, Verrior 
had so effectually implanted the love of 
rectitude, thatM^iry foresaw little difficulty 
in facilitating the expansion of every vir¬ 
tuous sentiment. 

Respecting literary instruction, finding 
that Fanny had acquired many ideas with¬ 
out much order or connexion, she resolved 
to beware especially of encouraging a de¬ 
sultory course of application, the disatl- 
vantages of which she had personally ex¬ 
perienced, though in her own case the 
wonder consisted in her having acquired 
any knowledge, rather than in its not hav¬ 
ing been obtained v ith iiicthodical preci¬ 
sion. 

J^erceiving that in Fanny's cageniess to 
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obtain inforination, she often defeated her 
own purposes, by grasping too many sub¬ 
jects at once, Mary believed that the most 
effectual correction of this habit would be 
the attainment of some portion of know¬ 
ledge respecting the mechanism and ope- 
l-ations of that mind which she so much 
desired to cultivate. Trusting to Fanny's 
previous stock of ideas, she proceeded to 
unfold, in terms familitu* as the subject 
would allow, the theory of the human 
mind. 

As a relaxation from tliis study, she 
•added an introduction to that of musiev 
finding that the piano had all-powerful 
attractions for Fannv, and believing that 
the science, moderately pursiK'd, would 
prove eminently serviceable and doli^ litful. 

By prevailing with ^Vlgenion to initiate 
the young student into the first prinei})l('s 
of chemistry, she opened to her an un¬ 
bounded field of present annisement and 
of future investigation. This appeared 
for the present suffident application, and 
each day Fanny’s improvement advanced. 
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Pleased with her aptitude in seizing each 
new idea, Algernon entered wuth interest 
into his sister’s plans for her improvement, 
and proposed to instruct her in drawings 
that Mary might enjoy more leisure. 

Delighted to perceive her brother c liter- 
ing voluntarily upon active pursuits, Mary 
anticipated his entire restoration to liealtli 
and happiness; this hope, togetlier with 
the visible satisfaction which the pastor 
enjoyed in the society of his young friends^ 
completed the fulfilling of her wishes. 

Sometimes she assisted her venerable 
friend in the instruction of the little rus¬ 
tics, or listened in silent attention to his 
simple, yet beautiful exhortations to wis¬ 
dom and virtue. Attracted by the elo¬ 
quence of the teacher, Algernon occasion* 
ally joined tlic circle; insensibly he became 
desirous of cemtributing his share of assist¬ 
ance to the advancement of an object so 
interesting, aiid with increasing usefulness 
felt returning self-approbation. To gra¬ 
tify liis sister,Algenion,who was eminently 
skilled in drawii»g, began taking sketches. 
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of several scenes in the neighbourhood, pe¬ 
culiarly dear to lier from former events 
associated with tliem. This occupation 
'was interrupted for some time by an ex¬ 
cursion to S-, and thence into an ad¬ 

joining county, whither he was accompa¬ 
nied by the pastor. 

“ You are at a loss for your instructor,” 
*dd Mary to Fanny, the morning after 
his departure; “ come, let me hear how 
much you can remember of what he has 
already taught?” 

Fanny, —Mr^ Algemon has shown me 
such a number of wonderful things, oxeoc- 
perimentsy as he calls them, that I cannot 
remember all; but the first I saw was the 
ehange of a blue colour to green, by the 
addition of an alkali. He bruised some 
violets in water; when the liquor had 
stood long enough to imbibe the colour, a 
httle potash dissolved in water was mixed 
with it, and the liquid became green. Into 
another portion of the blue liquor he 
poiued yinegar, w'^hich produced a red co¬ 
lour. We tried this several times with 
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tlic juice of red cabbage, litmus, and mal- 
iow-llowers, which gave a blue colour 
the wafer, and became g'l'ccn wdien the al¬ 
kali was added; red when the acid was 
mixed with it. He told me that it is tlie 
general property of alkalis to cause this 
change in blue vegetable colours. There 
are three iilkalis—potash, soda, and am¬ 
monia. 

jSfary .—And what said he of the acids ? 

—Let me consider—the acid^ 
which was, vinegar, caused the blue to turn 
red—oh !. it is the property of acids to turn, 
the blue, the colour of vegetables, red; I 
saw several acids, and tried their effect. 

Mary .—Of what kind were your acids? 

JH'ayiinj .—There arc vegetable, mineral, 
and animal acids; \ used the first two.. 
\"egetable acids are the weakest: among 
these are vinegar, or the acetous; oxalic, 
made from wood-sorrel; and citric, which 
is lemon-juice. Mr. Algeimon told me- 
that this acid, saturated with the ve ^t ;able 
alkali, salt of \j^Qrmwood, forms tlie saline- 
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draught which he made for me when I 
had the fe\er—why do you smile? 

^lary ,—To observe liow readily you 
recollect terms w hich, without some agree¬ 
able associations, you would call liard 
wort Is. 

Fanny .—I wras much pleased to know 
of what iny medicine was compo'icd; and 
you know that I have heard so often the 
botanical name of w^(X)d-sorrel, from which 
the acid takes its title. 

Mary ,—So true it is, that one species 
of knowledge is serviceable in attaininij 
another—^but to our acids. Algernon has 
those of a mineral kind carefully labelled 

9 , 

and secured in phials, I tliink ? 

Fanny ,—He bade me be ^x"ry careful 
of touching vitriolic, nitric, and another 
kind of acid, which 1 forget. 

Mary .—The muriatic ? 

Fanny, —Yes; these acids are corrosive,, 
unless diluted wdth w^ater, and they have a 
strong attraction for that fluid. He showed 
many proofs of this great principle in che* 
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mistry: first, by dissolving cain])lior iu 
spirits of wine, which united, and becauie 
a clear liquid to the eye; then water and 
spirit were combined. Alkali and w^ater, 
and other salts, called neutral, united 
equally well, and disappeared in tlie water. 
To the mixture of camphor and spirit, Jlr. 
Algernon then bade me add water. 1 ex¬ 
pected to see it remain clear, as in the other 
trial with water and spirit of wine; but 
the liquor became white and turbid, and a 
substance fell to the bottom of the phial. 
On pouring off the liquor I found this 
substance to be the camphor, which had 
disappeared on being put into the spirits 
of wine. Mr. Algernon desired me to 
consider the cause of tlie camphor reap¬ 
pearing. I said, owing to the water being 
udded. 

3Iarij ,—^^"cry well; but T guess yoil 
forgot the proper terms. 

li^anny ,—I did, and was soon taught 
that the spirit had more attraction for the 
water than the camphor, which it left to 
unite itself with this fluid, and the cam- 
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plior, thus disengaged, fell, or was precipe 
fated. Another instance of chemical at¬ 
traction I saw, in pouring an acid upon an 
alkali and upon a piece of limestone; a 
bubbling and noise took place, which he 
called effervescence. 

Mary .—How did he account for this ? 

Fanny .—^The alkali and lime both con* 
tain a particular kind of air, which he 
csSisA fioced air : the lime and acid have 
an attraction for each other; as the lime 
dissolves, the gas esetipesw 

Mary. — I was yesterday at IVfrs. Bar- 
low^s; she found that her beer had become 
sour in consequence of.the late warm wea¬ 
ther. I inquired if she had a little salt of 
tartar, which is an alkali made from the 
lees of wine. She had some; I recom¬ 
mended to put a few grains of it into tlic 
beer which she had drawn; a considerable 
hissing noise took place. On tasting the 
liquor the acidity was no longer percepti¬ 
ble: account for this effect— you. have 
learned enough. 

■Fatuiy .— I think the noise ivas an efFcr* 
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vesceiice caused by the mixture of the acid 
beer with the alkali, and that the fixed air 
escjiped; but I do not know how the beer 
was improved by it. 

Mary ,—^The acid was neutralized by 
the alkali; you are yet unacquainted with 
that term. But, Fanny, you see that the 
end of tliese curious experiments, or trials 
of the effect whicli one material has upon 
another, is to benefit persons, not merely 
to amuse the curious. Many of the va¬ 
rious arts of cookery are the discoveries 
of the studious to improve domestic com¬ 
forts : the cook knows that sugar will pre^ 
serve fruit, and that it must be kept from 
the air; but a person who is acquainted 
with the properties of various bodies, and 
their mutual influence, may add theory to 
j)ractice. Such an one knows tliat sugar 
is antiseptic, dr resists putrefaction—^that 
the contact of atmospheric air tends to 
promote putrefaction—that moisture and 
lieat assist it. If the preser\"es fail, any 
one acquainted with these effects could 
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tjasily prevent the repetition of the acci¬ 
dent by advising a better method. I 
have given you a familiar instance, but 
numerous and important ones will occur 
as you increase your knowledge of che¬ 
mistry ; the dyer, the soap-maker, the ca- 
lico-printer, the manufacturer of cotton 
and linen goods, and various other trades, 
are indebted to this science. 

Fanny ,—I shall be very glad when Mr. 
Algernon returns, that he may teach me 
more. 

Mary ,—^He is enjoying a very agreeable 
journey; you would not abridge his plea¬ 
sure? 

Fanny ,—Oh no! 

Mary ,—He will be gratified to find 
you remember liis lessons; but more so if 
you have improved. 

Fanny ,—How can I ? * 

Mary ,—I will assist you; fetch vitrio¬ 
lic acid from Algernon’s closet, and a 
phial half-filled with water. 

“ Grasp the phial of water in one hand^ 
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and the vitriol in the other,’* said Mary, 
on Fanny’s return; “ they both appear 
oold to the touch—do they not ?” 

Fanny, —Yes; I brought the water 
from the pump, and the acid from a doset 
which is very cool. 

Mary .—^Pour a little of the vitriol 
gently into the water—why do you not 
continue, my dear ? 

Ftumy,—T\wi phial grows wann! 

Mary .—^But go on pouring the arid. 

Fanny .find the phial grows quite 
hot to my hand. 

Stop tbn; to what cause, 
think you, must we attribute this unex* 
pected increase of heat ? 

To the mixture; but how 
Iteat should issue firom two cold liquids I 
cannot imagine. 

Mary .fact is, that the heat really 
did exist in .these fluids, though not per¬ 
ceptibly. 

Fanny. —^What, such a quantity of heat 
as to be unpleasant to feel; and yet sepa¬ 
rate, not even warm to the touch! 

D 
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so; tliis fixed, inactive 
state: is temied latent keaL In one or 
both tliesie fluids, the qumtity of lieat you 
experienced existed in a latent state; it 
vras set free by the two fluids forming 
a mixture, the powers of which, in rain¬ 
ing heat, jure less than they possessed when 
m a separate state. 

Fanny ,—If one could deprive water 
alone of ita latent heot^ how curious it 
W’oUldbeJf i ' 

: does the winter’s cold 
most effectually—what is ice? 
,‘>fW^A¥-Fic^enfi«aiteri : 

-/Jtfimifi^It kxses/^itix certain tempera* 
lure of the air, thequaiitify cff heat neces¬ 
sary to xetaiit^ite fluidity, and assumes its 
tiotid fonh, whidi=is ice, ‘. The coming win¬ 
ter will offer a variety of interesting obser- 
vaiions for you;; endeavour to retain the 
terms you have learned,' and connect them 
clearly with the objects they represent 

will tiy-H-oh! the first thing 
1'Sfaali'repeat to Mr.. Algernon will be 
this accbiint of latent beat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One momii^, soon after Algernon’s re^ 
tuiiis while Mary was engaged, as usual, 
with Fanny, he laid before them, on the 
table, an accurate drawing of S~~. ca- 
thedraL The view was immediately re* 
cognized; and Algernon, bafving enjoyedl 
for a few minutes their surprise and plea* 
sure, left ftiem to pursue their studies/ 

“ My dear,” said Mary, ** you seem 
mudi diarmed with this drawing; teU me 
wliat faculty of the ming, is the immediatt 
cause of your pleasure ?” ’ • 

I should suppose that it is perception, 
sitK^ that word denotes the cognizance 
Which the mind takes of the objects of^ 
sense.” 

* 

** And what is the result of this opeiu* 
tion of the mind? can you not teU 

n SI 
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Tanny hedtated, not perceiTing th^ bent 
of the question. 

Is not an idea of the drawing, the pre¬ 
sent object of perception, formed in the 
mind? This idea, picture, or pattern 
(which latter are literal interpretations of 
the term)—this idea bears the tsame relation 
to the reA object<tf perception as the draw- 
ing does to the real cathedraL It is of 
importance to remember, that on the clear¬ 
ness and accuracy of your perceptions w3I 
depend the dearness of your ideas; as tm 
the proper exercise of one mental feculty 
depends, in some measure, the Tigour of the 
test, jso, on the* correctness of ideas derived 
from perceptioil, will depend the precision 
of OUT conceptions, judgments, &g. Ycm 
understand me ?” 

" t ^nist SO,” r^hed Fanny. 

Arid by the exerdse of what feculty 
nre you able to do this ?” 

** By attention.” * 

" Certainly; will you endeavour to de¬ 
fine the "term ?” 

^ So far as I understand,” replied Fan- 
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hy, Efter some r^eetion,^ attenition is 
the power which tiie mmd possesses of fix* 
ing itself upon the consideration of one 
train of objects or ideas, to the exclusmn 
of all others foreign to those under con^ 
texnplation.’* 

“ Very well; now mark the kitimate 
connexion of erne facnlty with another. 
Attention is of the same importance to 
accuracy -of pei^pti^ as percepti(m is to 
tl)e fprmadcp of acemrate id^cts^ A luibit 
cf paying strict attention tp each .pursiiit 
wemgago in is invaluable, whether we 
pursue the study of bngnages, of arith- 
jQoetic, of history, or, in short, of any 
branch of infermation. in active life too^ 
it is of singular impoctaace; much igno^ 
irance and imbecility in every station might 
be avoided^ were attention duly exercised. 
Attention, you say* was the means of 
your understanding my instructions; 
that act of understanding is. itself a distiimt 
process. ^ 

“ Westminster Abbey,” she continued, 

in its plan and style of buildings gimtly 
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i^sembles S ' Cathedral^ but far ex¬ 
ceeds tiie latter in extent and grandeur. 
Do not my words immediately call up the 
idea of a building corresponding to the de¬ 
scription ?*’ 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

^ And to what power of the mind are 
you indebted for this idea ?’' 

To conation: since, allowing fi>r 
^ater grandeur and extent, I cm conceive 
of the building which you des(xibed, by 
means of the jdeas of cathedrals in general, 
which I have acquired by the sight or 
perception of the building before us.” 

** And wbenl say, ^callto mind tfaean- 
tique - gates of the catbedrsd dose,’ I tell 
you to exert the mne Acuity 
How so, ma’am ?” 

** Because,” replied Mary, canceptivn 
presets to the mind ideas of the absent 
objects of perception, as well as enables it 
to acquire new ideas, by means of a new 
combination of those already stored up in 
the mind. It was the belief that you pos¬ 
sessed suffid^t power of. conception for 
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my purpose, that decided me to lead'yoitr 

I ^ *. 

attention, first of all, to the investigation' 6f 
this subject; m foming this, or any J;iven 
determinatibn, how would you proceed ?*' 
" I should exercise the faculty Of jtidg- 
ment,** replied Fanny; I should compare 
advantages with disadvantages, and draw 
an inference or concluaon which would be 
termed a judgment; the process of form-^ 
ing which is ecdled deliberating or judgr 
ing.” ^ 

Is the faculty of judgment often called 
into action?^’ 

Continually; it decides on the truth 
or propriety of every event,, every 
mation, crvei*y subject, of which the dif¬ 
ferent powers of the mind take * cogni¬ 
zance.” 

** My love, you appear to have at 
predilection for that teftn, ^ takes cc^gni- 
nizance;’ why do you make use of it ?** 

" Only because it expresses my mi^anlng 
better than any other I could call up. I 
mean by it, that the mind acquaints or 
informs itself of a subject, or that it takea 
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any object under consideration or contem¬ 
plation.” 

Since you* understand its meaning, 
Fanny, the term doubtless is preferable 
to another, more elegant^ if that were less 
intelligible; an increase of information 
will greatly augment facility of expres¬ 
sion 

Imagination^* said Mary, returning 
to the subject, is a more brilliant faculty 
of the mind than those we have been con¬ 
sidering; to say that af matifaas no imagi¬ 
nation; is to suggest the ideff that he is 
dull; and devoid of a copious store of 
powers' that enliven and benefit society. 
By.m^uis of imagination, the mind can 
either create ideas thaft have no exact and 
literal representatives, or arrange the ideas 
of retd bisects in an artificial train; of the 
firmer class are the ideas formed of the 
fabulous animals of antiquity; of the lat¬ 
ter'are the fictions of poetry, and those 
productions of genius termed in general 
is^rks of imagination; The power of ab¬ 
straction is essential te imagination, so are 
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the powers of judgment and t^te; you 
remember, witliout doubts that abstract 
tiofi denotes 'thepowerwhich the mind pos» 
sesses of s^arating an* idea from all other 
ideas that accompany it in its real exist¬ 
ence.’ The faculties can at will be em^ 
ployed in the creation, of new ideas, or in 
arranging new trains of ideas, which em^ 
ployment of them is denominated Jbncff. 
Fancy requires imaginatitm to provide 
materials for its airy erections, judgmefd 
to prevent absurdity or inconsistency in 
its plan, and taste to dispose the embel¬ 
lishments. Here we may again recur tk> 
our first principles; ^et not to gp» bade 
further than conception^ it may be remark¬ 
ed, that on dear and vigorotss conceptions, 
in the reader depend much of the foroe^ 
and beauty of works o£ imagination. Now 
tell me what the* term reflection implies, 
when used in connexion with this, sub¬ 
ject, whidi. (remember the word) is *a 
branch of metaphysics T* 

“ I wiU,!’ said Fanny; does not le* 

p* 3r> 
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fiedtion, in this sense, signify the power 
which the mind possesses of examining its 
own operations ?” 

You are right; now, in the last place, 
tell me wlifit faculty you exerted in reply¬ 
ing to the previcfus questions?” 

Memory.”’ 

** Yes, it was the memory of concep¬ 
tions f<»nied in our frequent conversations 
on the subject of the different mental fa¬ 
culties, that enabled you to reply to my 
questions in a manner sufficiently correct 
to satisfy me that I have not beenunintel- 
ii^le in my explanations; had you re¬ 
peated verbatim definitions learned from 
books, without conceiving the ideas which 
tile words represented, it would have been 
the memory of perception' only that you 
exerted. It is df consequence to bear this 
distinction in mind, lest we deceive our¬ 
selves by mistaking the remembrance of cer 
tain phrases for the acquitition of the ideas 
they eomey. I believe that ybu have 
yet to be imde aequamted with the won- 
der&l principle of ^assopiationqf ideas^ 
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I mean theoretically; for you, and evrary 
one else, are every day unconsciously in*' 
debted to its operations. By means of 
this principle, ideas are connected one 
with anotlier, so that one idea being called 
up' a tniin ccmneeted with it in die mindr' 
by some accidental circmnstance (often 
of inconsiderable, moment), immediately 
follows. Your own words afford me an 
example; you said to me yesterday—* I 
never see any cotton manufacture now, 
without thinking of the poor, pale chU- 

dren in the factory at S-that is, the 

idea of that niamifat^ure is coimected or 
associated with the idea of those children. 
When you become better acquainted with 
the nature of this principle, yon will find 
that its strength is proportioned to the vi¬ 
vidness. of impression; yon willieam*^ity 
vast practical importance, and the powers 
ful aid it lends to^ the acquisidim of^ver}r 
kind of information.. Now practise .your 
lesson on the piano while I am absent; our 
good neighbour, Mrs. Barlow';, w’^as taken ill 
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ye&terday ; 1 must go and inquire about 
hCT.? . 

Mary soor reached Mrs. Barlow’s cot¬ 
tage, wliich was situated very near the 
paissonage. She found her old friend se- 
nously ill; the strong hectic flush in her 
cheeks, the burning heat of her hands, 
her extreme tliirst and violent headache, 
were tokens of a considerable degree of 
fever. 

From the replies that Mrs. Barlow gave 
to her inquiries, Mary saw that her senses 
began to be affected by the disease; and 
feeling for the forlem condition of Maria, 
her daughter, too young and inexperien¬ 
ced to be a proper attendant in a case of 
serious illness, she resolved to remain with 
them that night at least. 

Betuming home for a few minutes, to 
inform the pastor of her intention, Fanny 
was immediately dispatched to request the^ 
attendanoe of Mr. Wilson, the most skil- 
fed medical man in the neighbourhood. 

Vcinor highly approved of Mary’s inten- 
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tion of watching over the preservation of a 
life so valuable as that of the worthy wo- 
iiian for whom their fears were called 
forth, since she must otherwise fall under 
the care of any attendant that Maria might 
be able to procure. 

When Mr. Wilson had seen Mrs. Bar- 
low, he confirmed the fears which her 
friends had entertained; she was in no in* 
considerable danger. Three successive 
nights Mary watched beside her with the 
sorrowful Maria; on the fourth day the 
delirium subsided, and Mr. Wilson de¬ 
clared that her pulse was considerably 
lowered. 

Fron^ that time Mrs. Barlow gradually 
amended, though a continuance of Mary's 
attendance was requisite for many suc¬ 
ceeding weeks. Fanny was occasionally 
called in to assist Maria Barlow, or to 
share the watchings of the sick-room. 

Mary employed these opportunities in 
impressing the minds of both with the 
importance of a judicious care of the dck ; 
she tr.ught them to detect the symptoms 
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of fever; related the directions she had 
heard given by medical men for the treat¬ 
ment of those suffering under it; charged 
them, wherever they had any influence, 
to dissuade from the fatal practice at' ne¬ 
glecting the commencement of disease, and 
to pay an implicit obedience to the direc¬ 
tions of professicmal attendants, the neglect 
of which latter admonition too often ren¬ 
ders the most skilful advice of no avail. 

« 

When Mrs. Barlow had recovered sufS- 
ciently to be entrusted to the oare of Maria, 

’ her kind attendant, after promising to be 
still a constant visitor, returned home, fol¬ 
lowed by the gratitude which her sedu¬ 
lous attendance had excited. 

The medicines, and domestic prepara¬ 
tions which'Fanny had seen given to Mrs. 
SarloWf she had observed with more than 
curiosity ; she wislied to know tlieir com- 
pQsition» and' listened eagerly when Mary^ 
gave ber opinion, or mentioned the' va¬ 
rious remedies tliat science had discovered, 
and applied for diffisrent diseases. 

Having gjfme with Vea^ to S' —-—., site 
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was desired to bring home some pepper¬ 
mint water from a druggist’s; the differ¬ 
ent abbreviated labels of the drugs in the 
shop tending not a little to attract ber at¬ 
tention in order to decipher them. She 
gathered wild peppermint on her return 
by the river-side, and endeavoured, by the 
addition of water, to procure a liquid si¬ 
milar to that she had purchased. 

“ What are you studying there so anx¬ 
iously?” said Algernon, as Fanny stood 
observing and tasting her infusion. 

Fanny ,—I was told that this plant is 
used for making the strong-scented water 
1 bought this morning, and I am trying 
to make some like it. 

“ How can you possibly make pepper¬ 
mint water!” exclaimed Algernon, laugh¬ 
ing; ‘‘ come, tell me your method; where 
is your apparatus?” 

Fanny.-^Oh ! I picked off the leaves, 
and poured water on them, but it wSd Mt 
do. ‘ . . V' 

jii^emo»*^What, with c(dd.water! I 
that you did not try a hot infu^on 
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or decoction ; the heat would have brought 
put the strength of the herb. 

Fanny ,—Is mine an infusion ? 

Algernon, — Y es, a cold infusion; a de- 
cx)ction is boiling the herb to extract its 
virtues. Our common tea is an infusion 
of the leaves of the tea-tree in boiling wa¬ 
ter ; you know Mary often inquires if the 
water is boiling, before she will pour it 
over the tea, so great is the power of heat 
in calling forth its strength. 

How do the chemists make 
peppermint water? 

Algernon .—By distilling the herb with 
water. 

Algernon seized this opportunity of in¬ 
troducing a few more operations in this 
attractive science, hitherto unknown to his 
pupil; he described the various methods 
by which drugs are prepared for medical 
and other purposes; and so ftir as his appa^ 
ratus allowed, performed the experiments 
he had described. 

t 

Fanny smiled at her own ignorance, 
when Algernon produced his apparatus for 
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distilling; lie explained to her that the bu¬ 
siness of distillation is to separate the 
most volatile parts bifluid bodies—‘‘ The 
whole mixture,” said he, being placed 
in a vessel under which there is a fire, the 
most volatile parts first turn into vapour, 
and rise into a higher vessel, which, being 
kept cold by snow or water, condenses the 
evaporated fluid; after it is condensed, it 
drops into another vessel or receiver. The 
method,” continued Algernon, " of sepa¬ 
rating the more volatile parts of solid bo¬ 
dies is by sublimation; for instance, gum 
benzoin is a substance. If we place this 
gum in a proper vessel, and apply heat,, 
its volatile parts will rise; now, by means 
of a glass bell, or even a cone of paper,, 
these volatile particles may be obtained; 
they are called flowers^ or sublimates. If 
a sprig of rosemary be suspended within 
the cone, the flowers of benzoin will at- 
tacli themselves to the leaves, and produce 
a beautiful effect.” 

“ Oh 1 when will you show me this ?*^ 
said Fanny. 
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As scxMi as I can procure some of 
the benzoin; meantime, I will show you 
how to csystallize salts. You know the 
names of several; open those glasses, and 
shake out some of each kind.” 

Fanny ,—I must mind that I do not 
confuse them, or I shall forget the names. 

Algernon ,—ou need not have recourse 
to the labels; we must learn to know them 
at sight, for every salt, in crystallizing, 
assumes its own peculiar form. 

What salt have I in my hand ? 

Algernon, —Nitre; it is in the form of 
a prism. That in your left hand is com¬ 
mon salt; it has the shape of a cube. Salts 
too are variously affehted by the atmo¬ 
spheric air: the vegetable alkali deliques¬ 
ces. 

Fanny.—What is that ? 

Dissolves and becomes fluid; 
it attracts the moisture from the air: soda 
partly deliquesces. On nifre the air has 
no effect, nor has it on common salt when 
it is pure. Come now, take an ounce of 
nitre, or nitrate of potass, which is its new 
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name; pour on it as much boiling water 
as it will take up; that is, saturate the 
water. It must stand till the water grows 
cold; as it cools, the nitre will appear in 
crystals. What form may we certainly 
expect to see the crystals ? 

Fanny,—lihey will be prisms; but shall 
we get back all the nitre ? 

Algernon .—^Not by this method alone; 
we must pour the Hqudr fh»n the solid 
crystals; this liquor is still saturated with 
the salt. Now, in order to regain all our 
nitre, we must evaporate the water; by 
means of heat the water will be converted 
into steam, and the nitre will remain in 
the vessel in its original prismatic formv 

Fanny .—I shall remain and watch the 
crystals form in the water; pray return 
soon, and show me how to evaporate. 

Attention was a fiiculty which Fanny 
had been in the constant habit of exercising, 
long before she was conscious that such a 
power existed in her mind. To the habit 
of paying attention she was indebted for 
her first ideas of geography, which were 
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impereeptibly acquired as she stood beside 
the table where Algernon and his sister 
were examining a ground plan of the par- 
sonage-house, garden, and homestaU. 

Mary too possessed the happy talent of 
observation, by which, perceiving that her 
pupil was interested in the examination of 
the plan, she took occasion to explain the 
use and design of plans and maps in gene¬ 
ral, and-by an easy transition, passed to 
the explanation of the science of geogra- 
phy. 

The map of Uston parish was then pro¬ 
duced, in which Fanny was delighted to 
mark each well-known spot. The use of 
plans and maps in aiding our conceptions. 
of places beyond the reach of actual obser¬ 
vation, but of which we desire to form an 
idea, was then shown,, by producing tlie 
map of a neighbouring gentleman's estate, 
which had been left at the parsonage, for 
a reason foreign to tlie present subject to 
detail. 

The information Fanny thus derived, 
respecting a spot which she had often in 
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Taki desired to vi^it, fixed a pleasurable 
association in her mind the idea of 
mops and geography. 

England Delineated” was soon after 
put into her hands; and commencing witli 
the descripticm of the county in which 
they resided, then proceeding to those 
adjoining, an acquaintance with the geo¬ 
graphy of her own countiy was easily ob¬ 
tained. Under the direction of Alga’noD* 
the little girl copied the maps of each 
county, as they came successively under 
consideration. 

By this time the winter had set in with 
considerable severity, yet its long evenings 
passed swiftly away in pursuits exquisitely 
delightful to Mary, When the business 
of the day was ended, and the little circle 
drew round the fire, Vemor, animated 
with heartfelt cheerfulness, to which he 
. had long been a stranger, ccsitributed his 
share to the general entotainment. 

Sometimes' he would charm his young 
friends by his eloquent recital of passages 
from their favourite poets, in unison with 
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the season; sometimes literary or moral 
quiries wouM occupy their iiours, each 
party gratified to find congeniality of sen¬ 
timent in tlie other. 

On one side> the satisfaction arose from 
deriving a sanction to favourite sentiments 
from the approbation of a man whose feel¬ 
ings had been so deeply probed; on the 
other, experienced wisdom derived a benig¬ 
nant plee^ure from perceiving what it con¬ 
sidered as genuine truth, cherished in the 
bosom of inquiring youth. 

Occasionally, to gratify the affection 
with which his young friends cherished 
the memory of their departed parents, the 
pastor would relate, though witli faltering 
voice, tales of the days that could return 
no more. These relations were heard with 
tlie deepest interest; they were not with¬ 
out utility either. Algernon marked and 
admired the fortitude which such allusions 
to the past required from the pastor, and 
learned to blush for the weak indulgence 
of regret, whidli for years had palsied his 
own exertions. 
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One morning, when the lessons were 
ended, and Mary was expressing har ap¬ 
probation of the neat and correct manner 
in which the map of Yorkshire had been 
copied, the pastcMT entered, and presented 
her with a small spray, beautifully over¬ 
grown with moss which he bad gathered 
in his walk. He differed from Mary’s 
opinion respecting the spedes of the moss, 
and the time passed away till dinner in as¬ 
certaining it. 

The microscope was brought out, and 
by its aid the point was decided; then 
the minute beauties of the plant were ad¬ 
mired— a trifling incident; but by the 
observant Fanny, two advantages were 
derived from the short-lived dispute. She 
was impressed with respect, on hearing 
the genuine candour with which Vernor 
confessed his mistake and yielded the 
point to Mary, and became inspired with 
an ardent affection for the lovely science 
which is able to produce refined amuse¬ 
ment and delightful knowledge from the 
bosom of the desert. 
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She had frequently beard her uncle* and 
others of vulgar minds* indulge in igno< 
rant mirth at the expence of the^few per¬ 
sons in the village who pursued the study; 
but the parent, whom in her present hap¬ 
py condition she still affectionately re¬ 
membered, had provided an effectual 
check against the adoption of this preju¬ 
dice, by forming an early association in 
her mind between the love of flowers and 
the remembrance, that 

** The beauties of the wilderness are IliSf 
Who makes so gay the solitary place, 

Wiiere no 'eye sees them/' 


CHAPTER V. 


At length Fanny having attained a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the geography of her 
own country, the terrestrial globe was un¬ 
covered, and her instructress proceeded to 
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give her a few comprehensive ideas of the 
subject in general—‘‘ This figure,” she ob¬ 
served, laying her hand on the globe, " is 
believed to be an accurate representation of 
that of the earth. This map of the world,” 
she continued, placing a large one befote 
her, “ represents the same sphere divided 
into two hemispheres, flattened to this le¬ 
vel surface; you will observe the propor¬ 
tion of land and water —together they oc¬ 
cupy the surface of the whole earth. In 
geography, the ocean, like the land, is di¬ 
vided into many separate portions, for the 
convenience of identifying and describing 
any particular part; a large portion of the 
ocean retains that name, with the addition 
sometimes of the name of the country 
whose shores it w^ashes, as the Indian 
Ocean; sometimes a local peculiarity 
serves as a distinction, as the Pacific or 
the Frozen Ocean. A part of the ocean 
divided from the main body by a strait 
receives the name of a sea, while that 
strait is itself a part of the ocean, though 
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it has received a distinguishing name, de-^ 
rived from its being confined within nar¬ 
row bounds by land on either side. 
Gulfs, bays, creeks, are likewise parts of 
the ocean, receiving their several distin¬ 
guishing forms from the prcgections and 
indentations of the adjacent shores.” 

The greater and lesser cirdes drawn 
upon the globe were next considered, 
which explanation occupied some consider¬ 
able time. When the lesson was ended, 
Fanny searched for some time to discover 
the island of Great Britain, and when she 
at last found it, exclaimed—Of that vast 
globe I am only acMjuainted with one little 
spot.” 

" Well,” replied her good friend, “ en¬ 
deavour to remember all you have learned 
to-da3% and you shall soon cross tlic Eng- 
lidi Channel, and pass over to France; 
this part of the ocean is probably called by 
that name in allusion to the channel, or bed 
of a river, to the banks of which the ad- 
vimeing coasts of England and France 
may be compared To interest you more 
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strongly in the countries which we shall 
consider hereafter, you shall, before enter¬ 
ing on the study of their minute internal 
divisions, have selected for you the most 
instructive parts of the account that Dr. 
Aikin gives of each in his * Geographical 
Delineations.’ At present draw the cover 
over the globe, and fold up the map; you 
may refer to them %vhenever you have oc¬ 
casion, and if you find, on thinking over 
your last lesson^ that I have not explained 
any thing with sufficient clearness, you 
know where to seek me for further instruc¬ 
tion.” 

The study of geography, thus begun, 
was vigorously pursued; it soon led the 
young student to desire an acquaintance 
with histoiy, to which she found repeated 
allusions in all the books of geography to 
which she was referred. 

For the present this desire was complied 
with only in part; knowledge respecting 
the historical events alluded to in her les¬ 
sons was communicated by conversation, 

E 2 
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aod 1^. the saiDe medium curiosity was 
awakened respecting the celebrated cha¬ 
racters df ancient and modem times. 

Christmas-day w’^as annually commemo¬ 
rated at the parsonage; after the services 
of reKgion were ended, a number of tlie 
poorest inhahhants of the village repaired, 
according to a long-established custom, to 
the dwelling of their minister. In the 
ample'kitdien a table was spread, at which 
Yeamor, the friend and protector of tlie un¬ 
fortunate, presided. 

the, frugal repast he conversed 
with his guests on the subjects most inte¬ 
resting to them, Ustenmg to the tale of 
distress, and admkiistering consolation, or 
impartingfriendly counsel, to those oppress¬ 
ed by anxiety or care. 

On parting at the close of day, he 
dismissed them grateful and resigned; by 
a happy allusion to the declarations of him 
whose birth they liad met to commemo¬ 
rate, he reminded suffering virtue of the 
bright prospects held up biefpre it, till each. 
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filled with humble hope, returned in peace 
to his home. 

In like manner the first dav of each new 
year was devoted to the entertainment of 
the young people of the village. On this 
occasion he encouraged them to relate the 
principal events which had befallen them 
during the past year, by his observations 
assisting them to form just inferences from 
the transactions they related, and exhorted 
them to persevere in a rigid course of self- 
examination, not merely at the commence¬ 
ment of each successive year, but weekly 
and daily. 

This season the pastor received his 
guests with more than wonted kindness; 
the increase of his own domestic comforts 
led him to desire additional happiness for 
all around. 

The young party assembled, as usual, on 
new-year’s-day; Mary and her brother 
were of course present; in common with 
all who were acquainted witli Vernor’s 
melancholy history, they were deeply im¬ 
pressed on beholding him surrounded by a 
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group of children, who pressed round him, 
as around a parent, to receive some token 
of his approbation and regard. 

Vernor had of late been pained to per¬ 
ceive a spirit of intolerance springing up 
among the people oi'the village; the bale¬ 
ful contagion had extended even to the 
youngest and most ignorant. It began to 
display itself openly on the arrival of a Ca¬ 
tholic family to reside in the village; 
against these individuals some unfounded 
and illiberal prejudices were entertained, 
which arose from theological ignorance 
and bigotry. 

Charles and Wrlliamf’ said the pastor, 
addressing two lads, who formed part of 
the company, “ on this day, devoted by 
us to reflection and friendly intercourse, 
do not your hearts accuse you of inhospi¬ 
table, ungenerous behaviour towards the 
young people of that family wlio have 
come to reside amongst us? From impar¬ 
tial people, John Wallis receives the cha¬ 
racter of an honest man, and I know that 
his children are well brought up, and are 
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amiable in their deportment; why then 
do you neglect and shun them more than 
your other young neighbours ?*’ 

‘‘ Oh sir,” replied Charles, fully assured 
that this answer would entirely justify 
him, do you not know that John Wallis 
is a Papist?” 

What then ?” 

‘‘ Oh, I know nothing else against them^- 
than that every body says they are Pa¬ 
pists.” 

And then,” said William, “ they do 
not go to church as we do, but set off 
early in the morning every Sunday in their 
market cart; father says they go to tell 
their beads; I don’t know what that 
means, but they certainly are Papists.” 

“ Lamentable and foolish prejudices!” 
said the pastor, turning to Mary and Al¬ 
gernon ; “ who would have believed that 
these children were in danger of imbibing 
such ?” 

The discovery of their folly grieved him, 
and he desired their attention while he 
endeavoured to unfold.to their understand- 
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ings the causes which produce differences 
in relij^ous opinions. He gave them an 
idea of the principal subjects which cause 
a division in the Christian world; the dif¬ 
ferent ideas which men conceive of their 
Creator, and the different ways in which 
they believe his favour is to be obtained; 
hence he deduced the folly and criminal¬ 
ity of illiberality, which he represented to 
them in the strongest colours. 

The children were already impressed 
ndth a sense of contrition for the error into 
which they had all of them, more or less, 
fallen, when Vemor, to follow up the 
good effect of his admonitions, by pleasing 
the imagination of his auditors with a tale, 
took up a volume of the “ Evenings at 
Home,” and giving the book to Fanny, 
requested her to read—- 

« SUNDAY MORNING, 

CIR 

DIFFERENCE AND AGREEMENT. 

“ It was Sunday morning; all the bells 
^^ere ringing for churchy zAd the streets 
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were filled with people moving in all di¬ 
rections; here numbers of well-dressed 
persons, and a long train of ehaxity-chil- 
€lren, were thronging in at the wide doors 
of a large, handsome chin*ch. There, a 
smaller number, almost equally gay in 
dress, were entering an elegant meeting¬ 
house. Up one alley, a Roman Catholic 
congregation was turning into their re¬ 
tired chapel, every one crossing himself 
with a finger dipped in holy water as he 
went in. The opposite side of the street 
was covered with a train of Quakers, dia* 
tinguished by their plain and neat acttire;, 
and sedate aspect, who walked without ce¬ 
remony into a room as plam as themselves^ 
and took their seats,, the men on one side, 
and the women on the other, in silence* 
A spacious building was filled with an 
ov^erilowing crowd of Methodists, most of 
them meiinly habited^ but decent and se¬ 
rious in demeanour; while a small society 
of Baptists in the neighbourhood quietly 
occupiel their, humble place of ^sembly. 

t a 
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Presently the different services began; 
the churches resounded with the solemn 
organ^ and with the indistinct murmurs of 
a large body of people following the mi-- 
nister in responsive prayers. 

From the meetings were heard the slow 
psalm, and the single voice of the leader of 
their devotions. The Roman Catholic 
chapel was enlivened by strains of music, 
the tinkling of a small bell, and a perpe¬ 
tual change of service and ceremonial. 
A profound silence and unvarying look 
and posture announced the self-recollec¬ 
tion and mental devotion of the Quakers. 

Mr. Ambrose led his son Fdwin round 
all these different assemblies as a specta¬ 
tor. Edwin viewed every thing with 
great attention, and was often impatient to 
inquire of his father the meaning of what 
lie saw; but Mr* Ambrose would not suf¬ 
fer him to disturb any of the congregations 
even by a whisper. 

*‘When they had gone through the 
whole, Edwin found a great number of 

I, 

questions to put to his father, who ex- 
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plained every thing to him in the best 
manner he could. At length says Ed^ 
win, ^ But why cannot all these people 
agree to go to the same place, and worship 
God the same way V 

‘ And why should they agree?’ implied 
his father; ‘ do you not see that people 
differ in a hundred other things ? Do they 
all dress alike, and eat and drink alike, and 
keep the same hours, and use the same dir 
versions ?’ 

* Ayv but those are things in which< 
they have a right to do as they please.* 

‘ And they have a right too to worship 
God as they pleaseit is their, own busi¬ 
ness, and concerns none but themselves.’ 

‘ But has not God ordered particular 
ways of worshipping,him ?’ 

* He has directed: the mind and spirit 
with which he is to be worshipped, but not 
tlie form and manner; that is, left for every 
one to choose according as itsuits his tern-- 
per and opinions.. All these people like 
tiieir own way best, and why should they 
leave it for the choice of another ?. relij^on 
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is one of the things in whidi mankbid u'cre 
made to differ,^ 

“ The several congregations now began 
to be dismissed, and the street was again 
overspread with persons of all the different 
sects, going promiscuously to their respec¬ 
tive homes. 

‘‘ It chanced that a poor man fell down in 
the street in a fit of apoplexy, and lay for 
dead; his wife and children stood round 
him, crying and lamenting in the bitterest 
distress. The beholders immediately 
flocked round, and, with looks and expres¬ 
sions of the warmestcompassion, gave their 
help. A Churchman raised the man from 
the ground by lifting him under the arms, 
while a Dissenter held his head, and wiped 
his face with his handkerchief; a Roman 
Catholic lady took out her smelling-bot¬ 
tle, and assiduously applied it to his nose; 
a Methodist ran for a doctor; a Quaker 
supported and comforted the woman; and 
a Baptist took care of the children. 

** Bdwin and his &ther were among the 
q>ectator8~* Here/ said Aml^ose, 
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* is a tliinff in which mankind xvete made 

O 

to agreed 

The narrative had the desired effect 
upon all the auditors; Charles and Wil¬ 
liam especially declared they would re¬ 
peat all that they had heard when they re¬ 
turned home, and begged that the pastor 
would witness their resolution never again 
to indulge such senseless prejudices. 

The vigilance of the pastor, aroused by 
this little incident, was now exerted to pre¬ 
vent the increase of the unhappy error; he 
was eventually successful, with a great pro¬ 
portion of his neighbours, in diffusing 
principles of justice and candour towards 
those who dissented from their mode of 
worship. 

Fanny inquired very eagerly, wh«i she 
was left alone with her instructress, whe¬ 
ther she had a chance of beholding, like 
the youth in the tale she had read, the 
worship of such various sects ? Being told 
t|iat the city of S- contained more 

than o’le sodety of each sect, in addition 

# 

to numerous churches of the estabBshed 
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religion, and one or two occupied b/ 
French or Dutch Protestants, she became 

very desirous of walking over to S-, 

tliat she might take a view of the whole; 

The desire was not wholly disregarded 
by Mary,, who, however, advised her to re-^ 
press her curiosity till she became more ins- 
formed on the subject. 


CHAPTER Vr. 


** Oh-Vanity ! for. what-hast thou not to answer T’' 

The young people had also been slightly 
infected during the past summer by the 
example of a gay, flaunting lass,, who had 

returned from S-after serving a long 

apprenticeship to a. milliner in that city. 
From admiring, some of them proceeded 
to imitating, Sarah Barlow, who was the 
daughter of the worthy woman to whom 
Mary had paid so much aitention during 
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her illness. However admired and imi¬ 
tated by her thoughtless companions, Sa>. 
rah’s dress and deportment gave serious 
and anxious concern to her mother, and 
those who were really attached to her. 

Finding no encouragement to settle at 

Uston, she returned to S-to live as 

an assistant with her former mistress. The 
ejffects of her visit were not so speedily re^ 
moved; the pastor observed with regret 
the slight foundation upon which a sense 
of propriety had been established in the 
minds of some whom he had believed to 
be superior to all kinds of foppery. The 
dignified expression of his disapprobation 
on the occasion checked the further spread 
of the evil, and an event was at hand, 
which, beyond the power of exhortation, 
however forcible, prided home conviction, 
and struck with horror the most giddy and 
inconstant. 

A few months after Sarah’s return to 
% 

S—, when Mary and Fanny called, ac¬ 
cording to their frequent custom after a 
morning walk, to inquire concerning Mrs. 
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Barlow’s health, they were alamied, on 
entering the cottage, to find Maria in tears, 
endeavouring to revive her mother, who 
had fallen back senseless in a fainting fit. 
A letter lay upon the table, to which Ma¬ 
ria pointed, to signify that the intelligence 
it contained had occasioned their distress. 

After Mrs. Barlow had regained her 
consciousness, she attempted to relate to 
Mary the afflicting tale; but .perceiving 
that the attempt increased her agony, the 

latter drew Mono, aside, and requested 

* 

from her an explanation of the scene she 
had witnessed. 

Ah, Sarah, Sarah exdaimed Maria ; 
and with tears and sobs related, " that 
since her return, Sarah had given way to 
her vain and frivolous propensities, until 
die had become negligei);t in the service of 
her employer, and had even ventured to 
contract debts for the supply of her extra¬ 
vagant wants; that being, led on fi*om 
one imprudence to another, she had dared 
at length, in the vain hope of preventing 
an exposure of her dishonesty ia« contracts 
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ing debts, without a prospect of discharg¬ 
ing them, to purloin ,a sum of money from 
the desk of a gentleman who occupied 
apartments in her mistress’s house; in 
short, that this once gay and dashing lass 
was now a prisoner in the city jail of 
S- 

Mary immediately acquainted the pas¬ 
tor with the sorrowful tale she had heard; 
he repaired without delay to solace and 
befriend the unhappy mother. After 
much deliberation it was agreed, that since 
delay might be fatal, he should forthwith 

accompany Mrs. Barlow to S-, and 

tliere take such measures as further infor¬ 
mation on the affair might render most 
advisable. Accordingly a cbaise was or¬ 
dered, in a few hours they departed, and 
Maria was committed to the protection of 
Mary. 

The particulars o£ this unhappy occur¬ 
rence soon after reached Uston; it appear¬ 
ed that Mrs. Browne, Sarah’s employer, had 
occasionally been requested to let ofi‘ part 
of her house, in order to accommodate cus- 
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tomers from the country who wanted a 
temporary habitation in the dty; and 
that, at the time of Sarah’s return, the 
apartments were occupied by Mr. L. and 
his daughter, whom business of import¬ 
ance had drawn to S-. Sarah was fre¬ 

quently sent up with messages or mil¬ 
linery goods from the shop to Miss L.; 
on these occasions slie had more than once 
seen Mr. L. before he went out to busii- 
ness, take notes or cash from a writing- 
desk, which he carefully locked. 

After Sarah’s extravagance had involved 
her in difficulties, the thought of this desk, 
and its probable contents, frequently oc¬ 
curred to her mind. At first the idea was 
checked with horror; but being gradually 
ind^ulged with less reluctance, she finished 
with devising means for the accomplishe- 
ment of her dishonest purpose. 

Growing remiss in her duty, she lost 
the good opinion of her mistress, and was 
warned that negligence would ensure a 
j^eedy dismissal. On promising to renew 
her former industry and diligence, Sarah 
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was, however, suffered to retain her station; 
Mrs. Browne believing that, with all her 
faults, she was a girl to be trusted in every 
instance where honesty was concerned. 
Sarah much desired to retain her employ* 
ment, which in all respects suited her taste, 
and dreaded lest the exposure of her im¬ 
prudence in contracting debts should again 
endanger it; therefore, to escape the dis¬ 
closure of an act of indiscretion, she blind¬ 
ly resolved upon a deed, which, if detected, 
must ruin her character fear ever. 

Mr. L. returning home late one Satur- 
day evening, retired to rest without set¬ 
tling his accounts, and the next morning 
set off early with his daughter for a visit 
of two or three days to a friend in the 
country. From an accidental circum¬ 
stance, Sarah learned these particulars, ajid 
being left alone in the house on the follow¬ 
ing Sunday afternoon, while Mrs. Browne’s 
family were at church, or otherwise dis¬ 
persed, the opportunity tempted her to 
venture the rash act of opening Mr. L.’s 
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desk, and purloining thence a sum suffi¬ 
cient to extricate her from embarrassment. 
Acceding to her subsequent confession 
before a magistrate, she trusted for im¬ 
punity to the circumstance of Mr. L. not 
having examined his pocket-book on his 
return on Saturday evening, and to the 
supposition that a man of his wealth would 
not think that a deficiency of thirty pounds 
required investigation. 

She confessed that after resolving upon 
the robbery, she had paid great attention 
to this gentleman’s customary practices, 
and discovered that he often placed the key 
of lus desk in the closet of his sleeping- 
room, It happened that when the house 
was last repaired, Mrs. Browne had order¬ 
ed a lock to be placed on the door of this 
closet, and another upon one in her own 
room. The carpenter forgetting that the 
doors were in different rooms, liad pro¬ 
vided only one key for the pair of locks, 
and on discovering his mistake, liad been 
obliged to procure a second key. Sarah 
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remembered this trivkl oircumstance, and 
availed herself of it to accomplish her 
design. 

Mrs. Browne never locked up her closets 
or drawers when Sarah was left in charge 
of the house; and to aggravate the guilt of 
the latter, she betrayed this confidence by 
taking advantage of bar mistress's absence 
to gain possession of the key. Having 
olitained this, slie eagerly opened Mr, L.’s 
closet, «nd too soon, unfortunately for her 
own good, discovered the key of las desk; 
she then proceeded to make use of it, and 
found his pocket-book witiii bank-notes of 
greater or less: value placed between the 
leaves. Passing over.»‘‘ one hundred, 
fifty,” &c. she fixed upon one marked 
** tliirty,” then hastily concealed it in her 
bosom, dasped the hook, closed tlie desk, 
re})laced its key, and returned that of Mrs- 
Browne's doset to its place. 

A guilty conscience harassed Sarah for 
many days; but after Mr, L.’s return, not 
hearing any thing that could lead her to 
suspect that he hod discovered the theft. 
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she ventured to change the note, present¬ 
ing it, in Mrs, Browne’s name, to a trades¬ 
man who was accustomed to accommodate 
her on such occasions. Unfortunately for 
Sarah, she forgot that the note would most 
probably be indorsed with Mrs. Browne’s 
name; on leaving the shop with the 
change in her purse, this idea first occurred 
to her, but it was then too late to recal tire 
deed—that would excite suspidbn; she 
therefore proceeded to pay off her debts, 
and endeavoured to appear with her usual 
spirits. 

From Mr. L.’s statement it appeared, 
that the day before the theft was commit¬ 
ted, he had received money in payment 
from three of his tenants; it was market- 
day, and the farmers met 4heir landlord at 
an inn, where they dined after the busi¬ 
ness was concluded. Mr. L. staid in 
their company beyond the time that it 
•was possible to pay the money in at any 
of the city banks, which accounted for so 
many notes of high value? being found in 
his pocket-book. 
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On settling his accounts, Mr. L. found 
R deficiency of thirty pounds; and con¬ 
trary to Sarah’s expectation, though a man 
of large fortune, eagerly applied himself to 
account for the money. For this purpose 
he wrote immediately to each of bis te¬ 
nants, requesting them to specify the value 
of the notes in which they paid their rent 
to him; all returned satisfactory answers; 
but one, more accurate than the others, in¬ 
closed the numbers of the notes which he 
paid in; tliese were found to correspond 
exactly with the remaining bills, save that 
iVo. 5745, value thirty potmdsj, mas miss- 
ing. 

The ajffair now began to wear rather a 
dark appearance; without motioning his 
suspicions to any individual, Mr. L. gave 
notice of the number of this lost note at 
each of the city banks. Before tlie end of 
the month the note was paid in at one of 
them by a tradesman of the city, who 
constantlj paid his cash in at that house 
every Saturday. This tradesman, when 
questioned, said that he had received it 
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from Parkes^ a baker; this latter was the 
man who had changed the note for Saralu 
On examining the indorsements at the 
back o£ the note, Mr. Li. was struck witli 
surprise to find the tiame of Browne, 
King-street,” the name and residence of his 
hostess. 

Parkes the baker was then called upon 
to state from whom he had received the 
hill; he repEd'd, from a young person in 
the employment of his neighbour Browne, 
the milliner. He added, that he was in 
the habit of accommodating his customers 
in this manner, and had often changed 
bills for Mrs. Browne, which werebrouglit 
by the same young lass; he then described 
her person, and declared himself ready to 
identify her, if required. 

Mr. L. now took his resolution, and 
thanking I^rkes for the offer of his testi- 
m<my, replied that the affair would, he 
trusted, be arranged without applying to 
violent measures. 

Betuming to his apartments, ]Mr. L, 
calted up Mrs. Browne, and related the 
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manner in which the note had been traced 
to her house, declaring his belief that one 
of her family had robbed him: he then 
requested that all the apprentices and ser¬ 
vants might be called up. When assem¬ 
bled, he stated his suspicions, and offered 
•a full pardon to the delinquent, provided 
that immediate confession was made; 
otherwise he declared his determination to 
^)roceed against the offender to the full 
extent of the law. All but the delinquent 
l^rotestcd their innocence with the coolness 
of insulted honesty; she likewise denied 
any knowledge of the fact, but through ter¬ 
ror and desperation. 

Well then,” said Mr. L. “ I must pur¬ 
sue another method to develop this mys¬ 
terious affair; yet once again I call upon 
4rtll present to remember my declara¬ 
tion; hereafter all supplication will be 
useless ” 

lie paused—no reply was made; then 
advancing towards the door, added in a 
decided tone—I particularly request that 
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you ^\dll retain your places until iny re¬ 
turn.” 

In a short time Mr. L. relumed, accom¬ 
panied by Parkes; the latter glanced his 
eye round the room, and tlien exclaimed 
This is the girl,” as he laid his hand on 
Sarah’s slioulder, who, as if petrified by the 
touch, fell senseless at his feet. 

When Sarah recovered, she found Mrs. 
Browne, with two strangers, standing be- 
aide her. Falling upon her knees, she be¬ 
sought the former to pardon her base de- 
isertion of duty in betraying the trust re¬ 
posed in her; then, frantic with terror, en¬ 
treated Mrs. Browne to intercede for her 
with Mr. L. promising to confess her 
guilt to him without disguise. Overcome 
by her entreaties, Mrs. Browme consented 
to convey the message, though aware that 
it would be of no avail. 

Mr. L. severely replied, that the time 
for pardon was past, and that her confes¬ 
sion must now be made before a maaris- 
trate. 

The strangers, who had constantly re- 
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Diained in the room, advanced towards 
Sarah, when Mr. L/s answer bad been re¬ 
ported, and proceeded to confine her 
hands. Meeting with resistance, they de¬ 
clared themselves to be officers of justice; 
they then led her before the mayor of 
•S-. 

Arrived in the justice-rocMii, she found 
Mr. L. already stationed. Again she im¬ 
plored his pity, if not for herself, yet at 
least for an aged parent and a sister, whose 
spotless character might be injured by the 
publicity of her punishment. She was 
silenced by the cutting reply, that she 
should have Temembered her mother and 
sister. 

Mr. L. then made his statement, naming 
three persons to corroborate his assertions; 
the tenant whohad paid the note—^Parkes, 
who had received it from Sarah—^and the 
banker’s clerk who had stopped its cfrcula- 
tion. From the testimony of the two last 
witnesses, the guilt of the prisoner was al¬ 
ready evident; she was therefore ordered 

r 2 
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to be brought up the following day fur 
further examination, when the prosecutor 
engaged to produce his third witness. 

After another examination the prisoner 
was fully committed for trial at the ap¬ 
proaching assizes. Though humanely 
cautioned not to criminate»herself, she 
would not be satisfied without making a 
full confession of her guilt before she final¬ 
ly -left the justice-*r 0 om; thence she was 
taken to the city jail in a state bordering 
on phrenzy; in this pitiable condition 
Mrs. Barlow and the pastor found her on 
their arrival atS-s. 


CHAPTER V^n. 

In anxious suspense the young people at 
the parsonsige waited for the intelligence 
which Vemoi;, on departing, had promised 
to communicate. On the third day a let- 
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ter arrived, ituthcnticating the cun’cnt 
reports. 

The pastor related, that at the sugges¬ 
tion of his solicitor, he had selected JVIr. 
1). an able pleader, who was fortunately 
retained for other trials on that circuit, to 
advocate the desperate cause.. He stated 
it to be the opinion of Mr. 13. that since 
the prisoner’s guilt coidd not be disproved, 
it would be expedient to coniine his efforts; 
to the endeavour to obtain a mitigation of 
the rigorous sentence of the law,. 

With respect to Mrs. Barlow, who had 
been drawn from tlie calm of a rural life, 
and plunged into the horrors of a scene 
like the present, the pastor declared that 
slie especially needed the hand of a steady 
friend; to guide her through the labyrinth 
of troubles in which she had been entan¬ 
gled by lier luckless diikh 

As to the unhappy Sarah, he avowed hia? 
own opinion that no exertions could avail: 
to save her in this world, Vhose harsh and 
sanguinary laws, he conceived, were about 
to preclude the possibility of a return, to^ 
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rc'ctitiide. this persuasion, he felt 

himself impelled by every feeling of lui- 
niaihty to endeavour to prepare and for¬ 
tify her mind against the approaching 

event. Siiice the assizes were to coin- 

* 

mcnce nine clavs after the date of this let- 
ter, he signified his intention of remaining 
at S- until tiie case w«'is decided ; and 


in conclusion, requested Mary to hold her¬ 


self in readiness to accompany Maria J?ar- 
low, whose presence would soon be desir¬ 


able, perhaps needful, to take alastfarc'»vell 


of her sister. 


The following Sabbath the house of 
prayer remained dosed ; a similar circum¬ 
stance had taken place only twice since 
Vernor had been pastor. This singularity, 
together with the knowledge of the er¬ 
rand on which their revered pastor was ab¬ 
sent, produced a considerable senstition 
throughout the village; never was fashion¬ 
able levee more frequented than the hall 
of Uston parsonage on this day, numbers 
,jthronging to inquire for their * common 
friend, or to leam the fate of Sarah Barlow. 
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The trial was now at hand. In a few 
days Mary received a summons to join the 
j)astor; she departed with Maria, giving 

Fanny permission to visit S-with some 

young people, who were earnestly desirous 
of witnessing the proceedings of the court 
of justice. Some of these having shown 
great inclination to adopt tlie manners of 
the unhappy girl, Mary encouraged their 
wish to repair to the striking scene of her 
trial, conceiving that it would prove a 
permanent corrective of sudi dangerous- 
propensities. 

Vernor’s predictions were literally ac¬ 
complished ; the trembling victim of folly 
received the condemnation of death; a 
strong recommendation to mercy, however, 
accompanied the sentence. Struck with 
horror, the companions of the once-guile- 
less Sarah returned with precipitation to 
their homes, fervently imploring deliver¬ 
ance from temptation; nor could any dis¬ 
tance of time ever afterwards ef&ce the 
remembrance of this scene from their 
minds. 
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Yet Sarah was now, perhaps, in a stale 
less pitiable than her relatives. On hear« 
ing the verdict “ guilty,” a cold shivering 
seized her, and she was subsequently led 
from the bar in a state of stupefaction^ A 
more noisome apartment, the receptade of 
the condemned, then received her; in this 
wretched cell she was destined to. await 
the final award of the distributors of pu¬ 
nishment and death. 

The interest which Vemor possessed 
among the great in station was inconsider¬ 
able, yet that he exerted to the utmost. 
All intercession however was unavailing, 
since it was the phaswre of the first magis¬ 
trate to confirm the sentence. ISTotwitli- 
standing, deliverance was approaching; 
in mercy the unfortunate girl was removed 
from the world a few hours after the final 
determination of her fate was signified. 
Sarah died of a broken heart, through re¬ 
morse for her guilt, and the indescribable 
-anguish in which that guilt had plunged 
^er excellent mother. The gritf of the 
%*^other had indeed been indescribable ever 
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ance the first intimation of this affair; but. 
now she became calm and resigned, hum-t 
bly trusting to the Father of Mercies tlie* 
fate of her child. 

The pastor and Mary now became 
anxious to return home; they soon after 
departed, anff were followed, at no greats 
distance of time, by Mrs. Barlow and Ma¬ 
ria, to whom the inhabitants of the village 
united to show every possible mark of 
their unaltered respect and goodwilK 

Before the effervescence occasioned by: 
the late catastrophe had subsided, Veraor* 
desired to render the misfortune of one fa^- 
inily the means of essential benefit tof^ 
many, by taking advantage of the circum¬ 
stance tO' introduce a new species of in¬ 
formation to the minds of his- young ^pu^ 
pils. Recent circumstances had impressed 
him with the idea, that in some characters 
the love of virtue requires to be united 
with the fear of punishment; and that to 
render such fear beneficial,, it is desirable 
tr) connect with it ideas, clear and strong,,, 

F 3 
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of the legal consequencies, attendant on 
each species of misdemeanour, and a gene¬ 
ral knowledge of the laws of the indivi¬ 
dual’s country. 

The pupils, though ever equal in the 
presence of their pastor, were nevertheless 
of different worldly consideration; but 
each, in his estimation, whether the child of 
a &rmer, a tradesman, a mechanic, or a 
labourer, had the same near interest in tlie 
subject; each in his station would become 
amenable to the laws, and each would, if 
injured or oppressed, appeal to the same 
laws for protection. He believed, that by 
neglecting to communicate this informa¬ 
tion with his best ability, he should but 
imperfectly perform his duty to the chil- 
dren, for whose goodness he considered 
himself in some measure accountable. 
Therefore be proceeded to prepare for 
them a course of lectures,* adapted to their 
capacity, which should unfold the nature 
and origin of law in general, and then pro¬ 
ceed to the peculiar institutions of tlieii: 
own country. 
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Here the pastor would gladly have 
availed himself of Algernon’s assistance; 
so high an opinion did he entertain of his 
talents, and knowledge of the law, that he 
would have been satisfied to entrust the 
design entirely to his execution; but for 
important reasons, the proposal appeared, 
unadvisable. 

It was by his misconduct, while engaged 
in the study of the law, that Algernon had 
bitterly disappointed the hopes of his 
friends, and prepared for himself a fruitful 
source of regret for the remainder of his 
days. From a child, the highest opinion 
had been formed of his talents; and while 
the prosperity of his parents continued,, 
the peculiar facility with which he acquired 
each branch of instruction appeared to jus¬ 
tify this estimate. 

When adversity visited them, the hopejr 
of bis parents were fixed upon him. He 
chose the profession of the law. To place 
him in a situation the most eligible that 
could be sel^ted for acquiring a know- 
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ledge of that profession, his family efn- 
ployed a considerable part of their remain¬ 
ing property. For some years he studied 
with his usual application, till an unac¬ 
countable prepossession interrupting his 
progress, he gradually became unsettled 
and dissatisiied, then finished by abscond¬ 
ing from the gentleman to whom he was 
articled* 

The effects of this imprudent step had 
long ceased to afflict any but himself, yet 
the recollection of the misery it once occa¬ 
sioned continued to disturb his peace, to a 
degree that rendered his sister and the pas¬ 
tor cautious of even distantly alluding to 
the subject, which, by agitating his mind, 
might overthrow tlie hopes they had rea- 
fon to form of his gradual restoration, from 
the improvement which had taken place 
in his state of mind since airiving at Uston* 
But since his arrival at Uston, Algernon 
had learned the necessity of governing this 
unseasonable sorrow—^unseasonable, since 
it produced no beneficial eifects. The 
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exBinple of the pastor roused him from the 
lethargic state into which he had fallen, to 
attempt to copy his virtues^ 

He saw the pastor beloved and revered 
by all who approached him, held in such 
high estimation by his neighbours, that 
even such of them as were able to procure 
instruction for their children, by remune¬ 
rating competent preceptors, still could not 
forbear sending them occasionally to share 
a portion of his ciire. Algernon well 
knew this, and considered that by self-, 
command equal to that which Vemor ex¬ 
ercised, he too might attain this engaging 
character. 

Who could have more painful associa¬ 
tions connected with the children who so 
repeatedly surrounded him than Vernor, 
yet who was ever a more active and bene¬ 
volent friend of youth ? who could , have 
been more cruelly disappointed in the 
failure of his expectations of continued 
domestic happiness, yet who could more 
earnestly and effectually than himself pro¬ 
mote the happineswf surrounding families? 
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' While impressed by these considera¬ 
tions, an accidental drcumstance disclosed 
to Algernon the intentions of the pastor; 
the former, without delay, put his resolu¬ 
tion to the proof, by requesting permis¬ 
sion to sliare his labours in this new de¬ 
partment. The pastor assented with great 
satisfaction, and proceeded to unfold his 
plan, and the motives which had prompt¬ 
ed him to the undertaking. The subject 
Was pursued with alacrity by the instruc¬ 
tors, and the young people attended with 
increasing interest. 

The penal laws of Enghind were at 
length detailed to them, and their indig¬ 
nation and horror could not be repressed 
on learning some of their unequal decrees. 
They were informed that in the metropo¬ 
lis alone, numbers were, several times in 
tlie year, deprived of existence, for offences 
of no deeper malignity than stealing wear¬ 
ing appeal, or trifling articles of furniture, 
the value of which, exceeded Ibrty shil¬ 
lings. That atrodous murder, ^and such 
comparatively venial shwld receive 
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the same awful punishment, excited iileir 
highest wonder; all eagerly inquired if 
this were the case m every other country 
an well as in England ? 

“ In Scotland,” replied Algernon,, ** the 
punishment of death is much less frequent 
than in England; and in the republic of 
Cieneva, it is related by a traveller of our 
own nation, that the execution of a cri¬ 
minal is of so rare occurrence, that the 
singularity and horror of the circumstance 
cause a considerable sensation through all 
ranks of tlie Genevese. I will mention 
another honourable exception, which is 
the criminal code of Pennsylvania, a pro¬ 
vince of North America; its name is deriv¬ 
ed from that of the original proprietor and 
legislator of the colony, William Penn, and 
from the natural appearance of the coun¬ 
try, when first the settlement was made, 
being then covered with majestic woods. I 
will read you an extract firom the delightful 
picture of liis valuable institutions which 
the biographer of Penn has drawn, 

‘ After the revo]^on in British Ame- 
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Tic0 and its consequent independence, aiF 
opportunity was given to each state to 
make its own laws^ The Pennsylvanians' 
were now enabled to do justice to all the 
legislative propositions of their founder, 
by allowing them their full scope. Bear¬ 
ing his ideas in their minds, they at length 
produced a system of crimmal jurispru¬ 
dence, which stands unparalleled, as to ex¬ 
cellence, in the history of the world; by 
this system, as it obtains at the present 
day, it appears that wilful and premeditat¬ 
ed murder is the only capital offence in 
Pennsylvania. 

** All other crimes are punished by fine,: 
imprisonment, and' labour; all convicted* 
eriminals are expected to maintain them¬ 
selves out of their own labour? as well as to 
defray the expences of their commitment, 
prosecution, and' trial. Accordingly, an 
account is regularly kept against them; 
and if, when the time of them imprison¬ 
ment is expired, any surplus money is 
due to them on account of their work, , it 
is given to them on tl^ir disdiarge. 
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* The price of prison labour, in its va¬ 
rious departments, is settled by the in¬ 
spector of the jail, and tliose who employ 
the criminals* No corporal punishment is 
allowed in the prison, nor can any crimi¬ 
nal be put in irons; it being the object 
not to degrade him, but to induce him to 
be constantly looking up to the restora¬ 
tion of his dignity as a man, and to the- 
recovery of his moral character. No in¬ 
tercourse is allowed between tiic untried' 
and the convicted prisoners; all unneces¬ 
sary conversation is forbidden. Profane 
swearing is never overlooked; a strict 
watch is kept that no spirituous liquors be 
intmduced. Care is taken that all the 
prisoners have the benefit of religious in¬ 
struction; the prisonis accordingly open at 
stated times to the pastors of the different' 
religious denominatibnsof the place. A hope 
is held out to the prisoners that the time 
of their confinement may be shortened by 
their gc od behaviour; to realize this, the 
inspectors have a power of interceding f6r 
their enlargement, and the executive go- 
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vornrnent of granting it, if they think it 
proper, 

‘ If they are refractory, they are put into 
solitary confinement, and deprived of the 
opportunity of working; during all this 
time the expences of their maintenance 
are going on, so that they have an interest 
in returning to their obedience, and the 
sooner the better; for the sooner they get 
into employment again, the sooner they are 
enabled to liquidate the debt which, since 
the suspension of their labour, has been 
accruing, on account of their board and 
washing, to the jail. 

‘ These are the present regulations; 
the consequence of which is, that they who 
visit the criminals in the jail of Philadel¬ 
phia, seeing no chains or fetters, but in¬ 
dustry going on unfettered in various de¬ 
partments, have no other ulca of it than 
of a free workshop, or a large and ge¬ 
neral manufactory, where people have con¬ 
sented to work together, or to follow in 
the same place their respective trades, 

^ In consequence of tlxese regulations^ 
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fifreat advantages have arisen both to the 
( riminals and to the state; the state, it is 
said, has experienced a diminution of 
crimes, to the amount of one-half, since 
this ehange in the penal system, and the 
criminals have been restored, in a great 
])roportion, iVum the jail to the commu¬ 
nity, as reformed persons ; htaice little or 
no stigma has been attached to tliem, after 
tlicir discharge, for having been confined 
there. 

‘ "FIlev, indeed, who have had permis¬ 
sion to leave it before the time expressed in 
the sentence, have been considered as per¬ 
sons not unfit to bo taken into families, or 
confidentially employed; it may be ob¬ 
served also, tluit some of the most orderly 
and industrious, and such as have worked 
at the most profitable trades, have had sums 
of money to take on leaving the prison, 
by which they have been enabled to main- 
tiiin themselves till they have got into de¬ 
sirable and permanent employ.’ 

« Hero then is a code of penal law built 
upon the Christian principle of the refor- 
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mation of the offender; to dwell longer 
upon its merits would be useless. liOt it be 
only remembered, that this system ohtains 
no'vcltere hut in Pennsylvania, and that it 
is the direct germ, only trained’ up by 
other hands^ of the root that teas planted 
in the constiintion of that country by Wit 
Ham Pcn7i'* 

Oh! what an excellent man he must 
have been T said Charles when Algernon 
had finished reading. 

Yes,” replied Algernon, warmly ; 
‘‘ William Perm was undoubtedly oi\e of 
the best and most illustrious of men.” 

“ But, Charles,” observed Mary, with 
archness, " AVililam Penn went not to 
diurch, as we do, but belonged to a so^ 
ciety whose form of worship, mode of 
speech—nay, whose very apparel, all dif¬ 
fer from our customs.” 

“ Oh Miss Trevor! do not remember 
such speeches against me; I am heartily 
ashamed of them.” 

I am very glad to hear it; and to 
show you the necessity of liberality* if wer 
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would acquire any portion of 'wisdom, I 
must add to my brother’s information, 
‘ tliat queen Anne of England, in a few 
years, abolished the merciful code wliich 
spared the life of the criminal on so many 
occasions, cls not consonant with the spirit 
of the English lawf she restored it, how¬ 
ever, shortly afterwards, probably at the 
request of William Eenn, After his death 
it was again abolished, until after the re¬ 
volution, in which America gained its 
freedom from the control of the mother 
country, the system was finally established 
in the purity we have just heard describe 


CHAPTER Vm. 

•Ixt the ina-xim, ** God hath made nothing in valii,*^ be the 
kc]y to the discoveries of tlic wonders of Nature. 

St. Pierre. 

A SECOXD time the misfortunes of the 
Bfu-lows had interrupted Fariny in her 
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pursuits; yet while steadily bent on im¬ 
provement, her goodness of heart checked 
every regret for the loss of the time thus 
engrossed. Mar}’', as usual, converted the 
passing events into lessons of virtue and 
liberal information. 

As the best means of diverting the at¬ 
tention of Maria Barlow from sorrowful 
recollections, Mary had obtained for her 
some advantageous employment, which 
was doubly acceptable, as it afforded an 
opportunity of replacing the property that 
her mother had been obliged to part with, 
in order to defray the expences of the late 
disastrous affair. 

Among other things, she procured some 
needlework, for which a good price was 
promised, on condition that it was speedily 
fitiished. On hearing of this, Fanny re¬ 
quested permission to assist her, observing 
that none of her usual occupations need be 
neglected, since the increasing length of 
the days would allow her to rise some 
hours earlier, and thus sufficient tiiiie 
would be found for every thing. 
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A ready assent was given to this propo- 
.sal. Mary felt great satisfaction in sceiiig 
her thus v/illing to inconvenience herself, or 
sacrifice her own gratification, 'when the 
trifling aid in her power to bestow could 
be of avail in removing distress. Iso tri- 
fling self-denial was it which Fanny prac¬ 
tised in foregoing her accustomed walks 
with Mary and' the pastor, especially as 
the season had arrived in which she had 
anticipated the pleasure of commencing an 
acquaintance with botany; but resolved to 
finish the task she had undertaken, she 
steadily adhered to her engagement. 

Anxiously desirous that Maria, by 
promptitude on this occasion, should ob¬ 
tain a constant succession of employment, 
IVIrs. Barlow employed every leisure hour 
in assisting her; v^hile she worked with the 
young people, she would often endeavour 
to chase away care, by talking of her long- 
lost benefactors, the parents of Mary Tre¬ 
vor, and the lamented wife of the pastor. 
To these two families, so tenderly united. 
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this excellent woman owed her advance¬ 
ment from a stiite of ignorance and ex¬ 
treme poverty to her present respectable 
condition. 

In early life misfortune forced her to 
seek the shelter of the })arish poor-house, 
whence she was taken into tlie family of 
Trevor; here, as ii highly-valued domes¬ 
tic, she lived sullicient lengtli of time to 
secure the good opinion, and even the gra¬ 
titude and esteem, of her employers. 

She left them to marry her fellow-ser¬ 
vant, tlie gardener, whose diaracter equal¬ 
led her own in excellence. As a token of 
Fcgard, Trevor presented them, on their 
marriage, with a small freehold estate, con¬ 
sisting of a cottage and ten acres of land. 

While thcifliberal master continued in the 
village, their prosperity and happiness were 
unclouded ; upon his sudden departure, Bar- 
low was thrown outof an excellentsituation, 
and his wife lost the advantage of frequent 
employment in the family; still Trevor’s 
provident generosity continued fo benefit 
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them essentially, and no loss was so deep¬ 
ly felt as that of the residence of their be¬ 
nefactors in the village. 

At length the same direful distemper 
which had swept away the family of the 
j)astor deprived Mrs. Barlow of her wor¬ 
thy Imsband. After that event, by the 
exercise of great prudence and industry, 
she had obtained support for herself and 
two little children,though left, on the death 
of her husband, in circumstances of embar¬ 
rassment, occasioned by unforeseen disap¬ 
pointments. 

The unhappy end of one daughter has 
been related; the young and innocent Ma¬ 
ria alone remained to solace and assist her 
mother. The marks of esteem that Mrs. 
Barlow had received from her neighbours, 

on returning from S- , and especially 

the kind assistance of Fanny Welford* 
called forth the strongest feelings of grati¬ 
tude—Your kindness to my child,” she 
would observe to Fanny, requires a 
grateful return, yet we have nothing but 
our esteem and gratitude to offer.” 

G 
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You have abundantly repaid me,” wa<; 
the reply of Fanny; " your assurances of 
regard have made me shed tears of joy, 
and you have suffered me to be useful to 
you, whom I esteem so highly.” 

Several days within the given time the 
W’^ork was completed and sent home, and 
thus the desired object was obtained, 
through the assiduity of Maria and the as¬ 
sistance of Fanny. 

Now then she was free, and with a 
clear conscience could request Miss Trevor 
to initisCte her into the study so long the 
object of her wishes; but again Fanny 
was obliged to delay the promised under¬ 
takings her instructress was at that time 
more than usually occupied, and she saw, 
\vith regret, the harebell, the lily of the 
valley, and the countless beauties of the 
spring, fade away without venturing to 
mention the subject. 

Jfeanwhile she was invited by her 
uncle and aunt to spend a day p, the farm. 
Sordid as was the character of these rela¬ 
tives, still all regard could not be repressed 
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£>r a diild whose amiable deportment had 
merited greater kindness than she had re¬ 
ceived under their roof. Fanny, litUe in¬ 
clined to resentment, immediately com¬ 
plied with the request, since, as she ob¬ 
served, on bidding her friends adieu, she 
was only to be absent fw one day^ 

Civil treatment, permission to range at 
liberty among the. hay fields, and even to 
gather a large nosegay firom the well- 
stocked garden belonging to the fium- 
house, soon reconciled Fanny to her for« 
mer hard taskmasters; she was yet unac¬ 
quainted with the art of penetrating into 
motive^ and therefore did not make the 
discovery that much of the attention now 
paid her was occasioned by the knowledge 
that strangers and superiors were warmly 
interested in her welfare. 

Satisfied tliat even her cross aunt and 
surly unde now behaved kindly, Fanny 
took leave of them early in the evening, 
and retwned in high spirits to her happy 
home—** Oh Miss Trevor!” she exclaim- 

G 2 
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c‘d, on entering the parlour, pray look 
at my flowers; I have brought home from 
my uncle’s meadows and garden a sample 
of all the plants of which I knew not the 
name. I have seen them so often, and 
yet could not describe them well enough 
to ask you what they are called; now will 
you tell me ?” 

Yes, if I know myself. Ah! here are 
many plants which I have not seen since 
1 was your age, Fanny, and more with 
which I am wholly unacquainted; let us 
^examine this rich harvest.” 

The beauty and novelty of Fanny’s spe¬ 
cimens so entirely occupied Mary, that 
^he scarcely heard her numerous questions, 
while holding up e^h old acquaintance to 
learn its name. Her pleasures, howwer, 
Tyere never long enjoyed without exciting 
the wish that others should be gratified also 

Fanny,” said she, “ would you like to 
be a:ble to examine the wonderful con¬ 
struction of these lovely flowers, and 
thence derive the knowledge of their fa¬ 
mily and individual names? such infor- 
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tnation would be an exquisite addition to 
your present fondness for flowers.” 

" Oh yes, the very thing I desire.” 

Why then was I not made acquainted 
with your wish? June is already come, and 
I must warn you against delay. If it de¬ 
pends on me, I shall be prepared to give 
you an introductory lesson to-morrow.” 

Tears of delight glistening in the eyes of 
Fanny sufficiently proved the feelings 
which this offer excited. 

As they were sitting at supper, the pas¬ 
tor observed, addressing himself to Fanny 
—** I have at last obtained for you a copy 
of that excellent little work which you 
have so often heard me regret having lost 
out of my pocket, as I walked in the forest 
last summer. What a fruitless search you 
and AVilliam had to find it among the 
bushes!” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Fanny, “ that was 
a fine holiday for me.” 

‘‘ Hen; then is another copy of the Natu¬ 
ral History of the Year, the study of which 
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will afford you high gratificatiou. When 
yon have eaten sufSciently, read aloud 
the account of the present month, June.” 

The next moniing Mary repaired, as 
usual, to tlie garden before breakfast, to 
mark the progi’ess of the flowers and ve¬ 
getables. In a few minutes Fanny was at 
her elbow ; she had been watching for her 
appearance from her own bedroom win¬ 
dow, w'hieh overlooked the garden. She 
was saluted with the general questions, 
“ How have you employed yourself this 
morning, Fanny? what have you been 
learning ?” 

“ Nothing; I have only been reading.” 
And do you not then leani by reading? 
Assuredly, if you can comprehend the au¬ 
thor's meaning, which no doubt w^as the case, 
or w ould vou otherwise have been induced 
to lay aside your usual employments? 
I suppose the pastor’s gift was too strong 
a temphition to be resisted. For once, it 

is a matter of little moment; but consider 

% 

the importance of habitual application; 
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one amusement unseasonably enjoyed will 
often derange the pursuits of a whole day. 
What months did you read, my dear ?” 

“ March, April, May, and June a se* 
cond time. How^ beautifully true some of 
the accounts are! I have often seen them 
verified when I lived at my uncle’s.” 

“ No doubt; and did your information 
extend further, the accuracy of many 
other descriptions would be equally ad¬ 
mired; at present I also have a gift to 
oflbr. Receive this volume, my dear girl, 
as a memorial of the time when you enter¬ 
ed upon the fascinating study it will assist 
you to pursue; it is entitled ‘‘ Letters on 
the Elements of Botany.” The first eight 
letters are translated from the Frencli of 
Rousseau, a celebrated literary character 
of that nation; the remainder are a conti¬ 
nuation added by an English professor of 
the science. For many reasons it is my 
wish that botany should be the pursuit of 
your leirure hours only; therefore, since 
you spend many hours each day remote 
from observation, I trust to your honour to 
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confine the perusal of this volume to those 
portions of time which you can conscien¬ 
tiously spare. Do not think this restriction 
harsh; the time may not be very distant 
when you will its reasonableness. Ke- 
gularity and order must direct our pursuits, 
especially when, like yourself, we have so 
much to acquire. Remember your father; 
he destined you early to a high moral and 
intellectual rank; let not your views be 
less elevated, but seize the opportunities of 
improvement while your remaining friends 
are spared. 1 speak with no intention of 
reproving, but to convince you how dan¬ 
gerous would be a habit of trifling. When 
we have an arduous journey to perform 
within a given space of time, U it not pre¬ 
sumptuous confidence in our own speed to 
lavish our time at the outset by searching 
in the hedgerows for flowers ? Since Aikin 
has alluded to the natural tribes of plants, 
you shall take a view of them before we 
proceed to the artificial mode of classifica¬ 
tion, in order to follow up the first idea 
you formed on the subject. Yet, first of 
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all, it is necesstiry to be able to discrimi¬ 
nate between the several parts of a flower, 
and to learn a botahical nomenclature,” 

Oil Miss Trevor!” exclaimed Fanny, 
wliat are you doing? why you have 
pulled up a piirpte stock by the root!” 

" A trifling offence,” replied Maiy; 
will you not then spare one fragrant fa- 
A'^ourite? Take it in your hand and examine 
it, as I read an extract from Rousseau.” 

“ A jxjrfrct plant is composed of a root, 
of a stem with its branches, of leaves, 
flower, and fruit (for in botany, by fruit, 
in herbs as well as in trees, we understand 
the whole fabric of the seed.) There is a 
principal part which requires an examina* 
tion more at large—^the fructification, that 
is, the floAver and the fruit: let us begin 
with the flower, which comes first. In 
this part Nature has inclosed the summary 
of her work 7 by this she perpetuates it; 
and this also is commonly the most bril¬ 
liant ^f all parts of the vegetable, and al« 
Avays least lkd;>le to vamtions.” 
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" Am I to understand that these pods 
are the fruit, ma’am ?” asked Fanny. 

“ No, they contain the fhiit, and are 
called seed-vessels; sometimes, however, 
the name is so applied. Let us proceed 
to analyse the flower ; break off a blossom. 
First, you perceive that the lower part of 
the flower is enveloped in a case consist¬ 
ing of four slender leaves, or leaflets, of a 
purplish green hue; this is termed the 
calyx, or sometimes the empdement. The 
bottom of the calyx is termed the recep¬ 
tacle ; it is an essential part of the fructiflea- 
tion in some tribes. Gently tear off the 
leaflets of the calyx; what do you find be¬ 
neath ?” 

•‘ Four other leaves of a lovely purple 
colour.” 

•• In other words, the corolla. The four 
parts which compose it are teTtneA petals; 
remove the petals of the corolla in the 
same manner as you did the leaflets of 
the calyx; did they conceal any tiling ?” 

•• Oh yes, several slender fibres with 
long tips.” 
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‘•These are the stamens, the slender, 
tiireads of which are termed filaments; 
the tips which crown their summits are 
called anthers,or more elegantly, antherce." 

On removing the stamens only one 
downy point remained. 

“ Here is the pistil” said Mary; “ its 
parts in this specimen are not very visible 
to im unpractised eye, but it has three di-- 
visions; the germ, to which is attached 
the style, while the latter is crowned by the 
siig^na. As the corolla of a flower fades and 
dies, the size of the germ increases, which,, 
considered as the cover of the seeds, takes 
the n^me of pericarp; with re^ct'to this^ 
individual tribe, it is termed a silique or 
I>od. The yellow dust found in the inte¬ 
rior of the flower is oaiSleipollen or farina; 
this farina is contained within the anthera 
until it is ripe, when they burst and throw 
it out. The analysis of your stock is now 
completed; plant it again in the shade, if 
you like.” 

When Fanny had been exercised in the 
dissection of many different flowers, Mary 
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continued—“ The corolla of a flower, when 
composed of an entire petal, is said to be 
monopetalous; such are the corollas of ve¬ 
ronica : when, on the contrary, a corolla is 
composed of several petals, it is called poly- 
petalous. Another distinction is made be¬ 
tween those flowers which are placed above 
the germ, and those which contain it within 
them. The first, like the rose and the fusch- 
sia, are said to have superior corollas, while 
those of veronica, &c. are inferior, be¬ 
cause they are below the germ, inclosing 
it within them, while the corolla of the 
rose is seated upon and crowns the germ. 
Flowers are also divided into regular and 
irregular; regular flowers have all their 
parts springing uniformly from the centre 
of the flower, and terminating in the cir¬ 
cumference of a circle. In an irregular 
flower the top can be distinguished from 
the bottom, and the right side from the 
left, which discrimination cannot be made 
in regular flowers, on account of their uni¬ 
formity. The calyx too, wh^ entire, is 
said to be monophyllousi the term signifies 
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consisting of one leaf. The leaves of a 
plant also afford numerous distinctions^ 
by which to ascertain its individual name. 
The leaves of the violet, you ivill soon 
learn, are heart-shaped; those of arrow¬ 
head are spear-shaped; the leaves of your 
stock are lance-shaped, and the plants 
around us offer examples of a great variety 
of forms. Now let us leave off for the 
present; it is breakfast-time.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


WiiAT have you been conversing up¬ 
on so seriously with my brother ?” asked 
Mary, as .her pupil came into the room, 
after a walk with the pastor and Alger¬ 
non. 

“ Oh! then I suppose you saw us as we 
came over the green. Why, ma’am, I was 
asked how far 1 had proceeded in botany; 
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and as an answer, I repeated great part of 
my first lesson.” 

“ Arid did Algernon say that you de¬ 
served a second?” 

“ Not exactly; he only observed—‘ Go 
on as well as you have begun.” 

“ Yet, unfortunately,” replied Mary, 
** your progress must be extremely tardy 
if you depend on me for instruction. The 
little time which I can spare from the 
daily routine of occupations must be em¬ 
ployed in your instruction in English 
grammar, to which it becomes highly ne¬ 
cessary to attend. Therefore I will re¬ 
commend another method; you shall give 
me the satisfaction of seeing that you can 
instruct yourself, should you unhappi¬ 
ly lose your preceptors—a contingency 
against which those who are most fortu¬ 
nately circumstanced should be early 
taught to provide. 

" It has been observed, * that in expla- 
tkm and repetition consists the whole art 
^ teaching.’ Bear this d^nitibn in mind, 
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for I may venture to assert that the suc¬ 
cess of tuition depends upon ingenuity in 
the application of these principles. There¬ 
fore, in studying by yourself, make it your 
first care to obtain a clear explanation of 
every difficulty which interrupts your pro¬ 
gress; and to effect this, press every species 
of information into your service; decline 
no search which promises to afford a solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty, for the want of a pre¬ 
ceptor's explanation must then be supplied 
by your own industry. Bepetition is an 
easier process, to which experience will 
teach how frequently it is needful to have 
recourse. Endeavour then to obtain the 
invaluable power of instructing yourself; 
how precious, how honourable is learning 
thus obtained^ 

“ The study of botany is an advantage¬ 
ous field in which to commence your un¬ 
dertaking, requiring more attention than 
memory, and the sequel of every investi- 
gatiem being a reference to some visible 
object Take the letters of Rousseau for 
. your guide; you will derive a twofold ad- 
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vantage from their perusal; you will find 
your attention fixed by the beautiful, yet 
familiar style in which the information is 
conveyed, and find a lasting benefit in ac- 
' quiring a habit of accurate observation, 
which is uniformly intculcated. More fortu¬ 
nate than the lady to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed, you will have no occasion to send 
to a herbalist for common flowers which 
abound in every hedge; but, on the other 
hand, let not your familiarity with the ob¬ 
jects he describes induce a reliance upon 
recollection. Read with an example in 
your hand. By the time you have stu¬ 
died the six natural tribes, I hope to find 
leisure to examine into your proceedings.’" 

While inquiring into the accuracy of 
Fanny’s information on the subject of 
English grammar, Mary found ample oc¬ 
casion to admire the judgment with which 
Vmior had selected the information suited 
to the mind and probable circumstances of 
his pupil. Those of the young people 
who remained for any length of time un¬ 
der bis care, were fimiisbed with sufficient 
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knowledge of their own language to render 
tliem correct and easy in the expression 
their ideas, whether in speaking or writ¬ 
ing. The value of a clear, open address to 
young persons, destined to make their 
own way through life, and the great im¬ 
portance of writing perspicuously, were 
forcibly impressed upon their minds. No 
opportunity was given for vanity or con¬ 
ceit to spring up on account of their supe¬ 
riority in this respect to numbers, on other 
subjects, probably better informed than 
themselves. Instruction of every kind 
which tended to promote their usefulness 
and respectability, he Jed them to consider 
as a blessing, and as a talent which requir* 
ed to be converted to a dignified use. 

Hence arose the general correctness of 
Fanny Welford’s expressions. Neverthe¬ 
less she often used inaccurate and provin¬ 
cial modes of speech, and for a while 
!Mary was satisfied with correcting these 
by a passiag observation; but as the time 
advanced, she began to wish that her pu*. 
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pil possessed more enlarged views of the 
subject. 

In the elementary parts of grammar, 
and in writing the exercises connected 
with her daily lessons, some consideraWe 
time was employed; and although, assisted 
by her previous knowledge, Fanny passed 
through the usual routine with credit, yet 
twice did she retrace her steps before she 
was allowed to proceed to the higher parts 
of the subject. 

One afternoon, Fanny, being left alone 
with the pastor for a few hours, while Al¬ 
gernon and his sister were absent, com¬ 
plained heavily of the excessive heat of 
the weather.—“ I never felt it so hot be¬ 
fore,” said she; I must lay aside my 
work; yet bad I been at my uncle’s, I 
must have gone on with what I was 
about.” 

“ But since you are here^ observed the 
pastor, rest awhile; when the air cools, 
you will return to it with redoubled dili¬ 
gence. I cannot be of your opinion, how- 
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ever, as to the extreme degree of heat we 
at this moment feel. I have known it 
become much more intense.” 

“ What, in England, sir?” 

Yes, I have seen the thermometer 
rise many degrees above the point to which 
it has ascended this day.” . 

How should I bear that ?” 

Patiently. Never increase the degree 
of animal heat by encouraging mental ir¬ 
ritation. Suppose you were obliged to 
reside in India or Egypt—^it is the fate, 
nay, even the choice, of many Europeans.” 

“ It is much hotter in those countries 
then, sir?” 

We can form but an inadequate con¬ 
ception of the heat of the air, especially 
when certain winds are prevalent. But 
come with me into the study; I will find 
you some agreeable employment, and you 
will cease to lament the trifling inconve* 
nience which disturbs you.—^Read this 
account of the kemsin^ or hot wind of 
the desert,” said the pastor, opening Vot 
ney’s Travels in Egypt. 
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“ The southerly winds are generally 
known in Egypt by the name of winds 
of Jifty (days)y in Arabic hamsin; not 
that they last fifty days intennittingly, 
but because they are frequent in the fifty 
days preceding and following the equinox. 
Travellers mention them under the deno¬ 
mination of poisonous winds, or more cor¬ 
rectly, hot winds of the desert. Such in 
fact is their quality; and their heat is at 
times so excessive, that it is difficult to^ 
form any idea of its violence without hav¬ 
ing felt it; but it may be compared to the 
heat of a large oven at the moment of 
drawing out the bread. When these winds 
blow, the atmosphere assumes an alarm¬ 
ing appearance. The sky, at other times 
so clear in this climate, becomes dark and 
heavy; the sun loses his splendour and as- 
sumes a violet colour. The air, though 
not cloudy, is grey and thick, and is filled 
with a subtle dust, which penetrates every 
where. This wind, always light and ra¬ 
pid, is not at first very hot, but it increases 
in heat in proportion as it continues. 
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All animated bodies soon perceive it 
'by the change it produces. The lungs, 
which a too-rarefied air no longer expands, 
are contracted and painful. Breathing is 
short and difficult, the skin parched and 
dry, and the body consumed by an inter¬ 
nal heat. In vain is recourse had to large 
draughts of water; nothing can restore 
perspiration; nor can coolness be found; 
all bodies in which it is usual to find it 
deceive the hand which touclies them. 
Marble, iron, vrater, though the s(in no 
longer appears, are hot. The streets are 
forsaken, and the dead silence of night 
universally reigns. The inhabitants c£ 
towns and villages shut themselves up in 
their houses, those of the desert in their 
tents, or in pits they dig in the earth, 
where they wait the issue of this destruc¬ 
tive h^t. It usually continues three 
days; but if beyond that time, it is insup- 
portable. 

Woe to the traveller whom this wind 
surprises far from shelter; he must suffer 
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all its dreadful effects, which are sometimes 
mortal. 

" The danger is most imminent when 
it blows in squalls; for then the rapidity 
of the wind increases the heat to such a 
d^ree as to occasion sudden death. This 
, death is suffocation; the lungs being emp* 
ty, me convulsed, the circulation disorder¬ 
ed, and the whole mass of blood driven by 
the heart towards the head and breast; 
whence that haemorrhage at the nose and 
mouth which follows death. 

^ This wind is especially fatal to persons 
of a plethoric habit, and those in whom 
&iigue has destroyed the tone of the mus¬ 
cles and the vessels. The corpse conti¬ 
nues a long time warm, swells, turns blue, 
and is easily separated; all which are 
symptoms of that putrid fennentation 
which takes place in animal bodies when 
the humours ^become stagnant 

These accidents may be avoided by 
stopping the iK>se and mouth «with hand¬ 
kerchief; an efficacious method likewise 
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is that practised by the camels, whidi bury 
their noses in the sand, and keep them 
there till the squall is exhausted. 

Extreme aridity is another qualily 
of this wind, which is such, that water 
sprinkled on the Aoor*eyaporates in a few 
minutes. By this extreme dryness it 
withers and strips all the plants, and by 
exhaling too suddenly the emanations 
from animal bodies, crisps the skin, shiiU 
the pores, and produces that feverish heat 
which is the invariable effect of supjaressed 
perspiration. 

I ^ 

“ These scorching winds are not confin¬ 
ed to £gypt; they are likewise ftlt in Sy¬ 
ria; more frequently, however, nearlite 
sea, and in the desert^ than cm the moun¬ 
tains." ‘ 

“ Oh wonderful!” exdaimed Fanny, 
*' the very hottest air of England must 
appear cool in comparison with this ac^ 
count/* 

** Did I ever mention tiie airocco,' * de-. 
leterious wuid, pommcm^ itnly^ 

and the south France ?” 
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^ Never, sir.** 

The medium heat of the weather in 
those countries, during the continuance of 
the sirocco, is one hundred and twelve de¬ 
grees. This wind is fatal to vegetables, 
and often destructive to the human spe- 
des. It depresses tiie spirits in an unirsual 
degree; it suspends the power of diges¬ 
tion, so that those who eat a heavy sup¬ 
per while it continues are often Ibimd 
dead in their beds in the morning. The 
sick at that afflicting period commonly 
sink under the pressure of tlieir diseases ; 
and it is customary in the morning, ^vlien 
tiiis wind has blown a whole night, to in¬ 
quire who is dead. 

Neither,” continued Vemor, ai-c the 
storms which we experience in our own 
climate to be compared with those dread- 
ftil convulsions of nature wdiich occasion¬ 
ally take place in wanner latitudes, where 
the fruits of a whole year’s labour are often 
destooyed by a single hwrricam. 

** These teniljjle phenomena happen ge¬ 
nerally in the rainy season, about the 
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month of August, They are always pre¬ 
ceded by an unusual calm; the* Storm 
comes on suddenly, commonly aceompa- 
Died with rain, thunder, and lightnings 
and sometimes with an earthquake. 
"Whole towns are made a heap of ruins 
by one of these hurricat^s; fields of sugar- 
canes are whirled through the air; tlio 
strongest trees are tom up by the roots, 
and tossed about like stubble; nor can 
any building be constmeted strong enough 
to aflbrd a shelter from the beating of the 
storm, and the deluge of wet with which 
it is accompanied. The damage which 
ensues is often incalculable; the West 
Indian planters arc sometimes reduced to 
extreme distress, and even ruin, by these 
terrible calamities. You will find an hi- 
tercsting account of a dreadful hurricane 
which occasioned unusual consternation 
and destruction, some years since, in the 
island of Jamaica, in Beckford’s History of 
tliat island. At some future time you shall 
have the work from, the library at S— 
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^ Thank you, my dear sir. Ah! my 
t,hanks are but an unworthy return for the 
numberless blessings which you have con¬ 
ferred upon me; but for you. Miss Tre¬ 
vor would never have known me.” 

My solicitude for your welfare, my 
child, is amply compensated by seeing 
you Jiappy, and daily increasing in those 
virtuous and dignified acquisitions to 
which your excellent preceptress is lead¬ 
ing you by an easy and delightM path. 

"No more-1 hear voices. Ah! there is 

Algernon; liis sister will soon follow. 
The beat you complained of, Fanny, does 
not appear to have checked their speed.” 


CHAPTER X. 


When may I begin learning to mite 
letters, Miss Trevor ?” asked Fanny, while 
Mary was sealing up a note which the jKts- 
inff had requested her to write for him. 
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** Would writing letters afford ydu 
much pleasure, then, do you suppose ?” 

‘‘ Oh yes! if you could teach me to 
write such as you used to send from Italy.** 
“ My dear girl, may you never have oc¬ 
casion to exercise the little instruction iu 
the art of writing letters which it is in my 
power to bestow under circumstances si¬ 
milar to tliose which occasioned me to 
send such letters from Italy! But w^hat 
do you know^ about them ? I am surprised 
at the expression of your wishes” 

But not offended, I trust.” 

** No, my dear child.” 

I wished to write such letters,” con¬ 
tinued Fanny, because I chanced to be 
here twice when the pastor received a 
letter from you—oh, could you have seen 
liis countenance while he was reading!” 

“ I should have beheld his emotion on 
receiving tidings of the sorrowful exiles-^ 
but you express a wash to begin writing 
letters,” said Mary, anxious to avoid any 
further reference to her residence in Italy; 

H 2 
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^nce you have no intercourse with friends 
at a distance, you must, for the present, 
address your letters to me, and make your 
progress in learning the leading theme of 
your epistles. I have not yet heard how 
you proceed with hotany; let me soon re¬ 
ceive a detailed account of your proceed¬ 
ings.” 

But, my dear Bliss Trevor, I wish to 
receive letters as much as to write them— 
will you sometimes answer me ?” 

“ Willingly.” 

Oh, then I diall be glad indeed to 
begin!” 

** And I too am well satisfied to give 
an opportunity of putting your knowledge 
of grammar in practice; wnte^freely, and 
with as much clearness as possible; you 
are certain of receiving no other kind of 
criticism from me than that which is re¬ 
quisite for your benefit and improvement.” 

Charmed with the project, Fanny had 
no sooner received the materials for writ¬ 
ing, which her mstructress had promised 
to provide, than she retired to her own 
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apartment to enter upon the favourite un¬ 
dertaking. Steady affection and gratitude^ 
continually refreshed by new instances of 
kindness, completely banished tlie awk¬ 
wardness and embarrassment felt by most 
juvenile letter-writers, even subsequently 
to their first attempt. 

The first idea which presented itself was 
that of using this opportunity of express¬ 
ing her gratitude for this ready compli¬ 
ance with her wishes. Following this 
idea, she listened only to the dictates of a 
heart overflowing with gratitude and affec¬ 
tion, and expressed her feelings in simple, 
yet energetic terms. 

At length it became necessary to quit 
this pleasing theme, in order to comply 
with Mary’s request; but the account of 
her botanical pursuits was an undertaking 
of much difficulty, and it was with some 
reluctance that she offered her perform¬ 
ance to Miss Trevor for perusal, after 
she had exerted her utmost skill and dili¬ 
gence in completing the narration. 

She related the manner in whiqji she had 
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waited for the blossoming of a white 
in order to study llie Uliaceous tribe of 
plants, w^atching its progress from a green 
bud until it gradually became white, and 
at length expanded into a beautiful vase¬ 
shaped flower. 

She then found that it was without a 
calyx; that the corolla consisted of six pe¬ 
tals, and was therefore polypetalous; that 
the stamens were six in number; that the 
pistil consisted of three parts, a triangular 
germ, with a thread placed on it, called the 
style, wlule that style was topped with a 
sort of crown with three notches, caHed 
the stigma. She observed, that afterwards 
she liad discovered that this number of six 
stamens (sometimes only three), of six pe¬ 
tals, and that triangular form of the genn 
with its three cells, determine the liliace¬ 
ous tribe. The roof^also of this numerous- 
family, slje had learned, were bulbs of one 
kind or other, the atoms simple and iin- 
' branched, and the leaves never'cut or di¬ 
vided. The tulip, the narcissus, the lily 
of the valley, the leek, onion, and garhe. 
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were mentioned as plants of the liliaceous 
tribe. 

Fanny then proceeded to relate her 
pleasure on discovering that the stock, the 
first flower she had ever examined, be¬ 
longed to the cruciform tribe. With ac¬ 
curacy, tedious to all but her unwearied 
preceptress, she described the family-cha¬ 
racters, the distinctions which marked the 
two natural orders, and related the circuin- 
stances which had led her to discover the 
glands of the cruciform: flowers. 

She next admired the beautiful account 
of the construction of the papiUo^iaceous 
plants given by Rousseau, and, as before,, 
detailed her own proceedings while exami¬ 
ning the peas and other leguminous plants 
in the garden. 

The characters of the papilionaceous 
tribe are some of the most curious that 
botany affords; 

♦ * * * * 

“ First, you will find a monophyllous* 
calyx, ending in five veiy distinct points,, 
the two wider of which are at top, and thcv 
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three narrower at bottom. This calyx 
bends towards the lower part, as does also 
the peduncle or little stalk which supports 
it; this peduncle is very small and easily 
moveable, so that the flower readily avoids 
a current of air, and commonly turns its 
back to the wind and rain. 

“ Having examined the calyx, you may 
pull it off, so as to leave the rest of the 
flower entire, and then you will see plainly 
that the corolla is polypetalous. 

“ The first piece is alarge petal covering 
the others, and occupying the upper part 
of the corolla; it is called the standard, 
or banner. We must make use neither of 
our.eyes nor of common sense, if we do 
not perceive that this petal is designed to 
protect the other parts of the flower from 
the principal injuries of the weather. In 
taking off the standard you will observe 
that it is inserted on each side by a little 
process into the side-pieces, so that it can¬ 
not be driven out of its place by‘the wind. 

The standard being taken off, exposes 
to view those two side-pieces to which it 
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adhered; tliey are called the wings. In 
taking these off you will find them still 
more strongly inserted into tlie remaining 
part, so that they cannot be separated 
without some effort. These wings are 
scarcely less useful in protecting the sides^ 
of the flower than the standard in covering, 
it. Taking off the wings, you discover the 
last piece of the corolla; this is that which 
covers and defends the centre of theflower^ 
and wraps it up, especially underneath, as 
carefully as the three other petals enve¬ 
lop the upper part and the sides. This 
last piece, w’^hich, on account its form, is 
called the boat or keel, is, as it were, the 
strong box into which nature has put her 
treasure, to keep it safe from the attacks 
of air and water. When you have well 
examined this petal, draw it gently down¬ 
wards, fca- fear of injuring what it oontaina. 
I am certain you will be pleased with the 
mystery it reveals when the veil is re¬ 
moved. 

“ 'Ihe young firah involved in the boat or 
keel is constructed in this maimer^a cy- 

H 3 ' 
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lindric membrane, terminated by ten dis¬ 
tinct threads, surrounds the germ or em¬ 
bryo of the legume or pod, forming an in¬ 
terior armour around it. 

If you examine more curiously, you 
will find these ten filaments are united into 
one at the base only in appearance; for in 
the upper part of this cylinder there is a 
piece or stamen which at first appears to 
adhere to the rest, but, as the flower fades 
and the fruit increases, separates, and leaves 
an opening at top, by which the fruit can 
extend itself, by opening and separating 
the cylinder gradually, which otherwise, 
by compressing and straitening it all 
round, would impede its growth. If the 
flower is not sufficiently advanced, you 
will not find this stamen detached from 

I 4 

the cylinder; but put a fin^ pin or needle 
into two holes, which you will see near the 
reoeptadie at th ? base of that stamen, 
and you will soon perceive the stamen 
with its anther separate from the nine 
others, which will continue always to 
fbim one body, till at length they fade. 
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and dfe, when the germ becomes ^legumc^ 
and has no longer any occasion for them. 
These astonishing precautions have been 
heaped together by nature to bring the em¬ 
bryo of the pea to maturity, and, above all, to 
protect it, in the midst of the greatest rains, 
from that wet which is fatal to it, without 
enclosing it in a hard shell, which would 
haA^e made it another kind of fruit. The 
Creator, attentive to the preservation of all 
beings, has taken care to protect the fruc¬ 
tification of plants from attacks that may 
injure it; but he seems to have doubled 
his attention to those which serve for the 
nourishment of men and animals, as does 
the greater part of the leguminous or pulse 
tribe. The provision for the fructification 
of peas is, in different proportions, the 
same through this class. The flowers 
have the name of papilionaceom^ from a 
fancied resemblance of them to the form 
©f a butterfly (papilio). 

** The papilionaceous or leguminous 
plants form one of the most numerous and 
useful tribes; beans, peas, lucem, saint- 
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foin, clover, lupins, indigo, liquorice, kid- 
Dey-beans, all belong to it. The character 
of this last is to have the boat spirally 
twisted, which at first sight might be taken 
for an accident. There are also some trees 
belonging to it, an^png which is the tree 
\isually called acacia, and many beautiful 
flowering shrubs*.” 

Among the ringent or labiate tribe, 
Fanny soon detected her favourite aroma¬ 
tics, thyme, peppermint, and lavender. 
She appeared to have learned with faciUty 
the characters of the family—a monopeta- 
lous corolla cut into two lips, the upper 
called the casque oitiAelmeU the lower the 
beard, together with four stamens, of which 
two are lower than the other two. 

The wmhelliferous plants, she said, at 
first perplexed her much. The following 
exact description of their manner of growth 
was for some time unintelligible, till acci¬ 
dentally discovering that parslej^ was a 
memfao* of the fonaily, she ran into the 
garden, and gathered a large braneh of the 


* Rousseau, I«Uer 111. 
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flower. Her difficulties vanished on perf¬ 
using it a second time with a plant before 
her. Figure to yourself a long stem, pret¬ 
ty straight, with leaves placed alternately 
upon it, generally cut fine, and embracing 
at the base branches which grow from 
their axils*. From the upper part of this 
stem, as from a centre, grow several pedi¬ 
cles or rays, which, spreading circularly 
and regularly, like the ribs of an umbrella, 
crown the stem with a kind of basin, more 
or less open. ' Sometimes these rays leave 
a sort of void in the middle, and represent, 
in that case, more exactly the hollow of a 
basin; sometimes also^this middle is fur¬ 
nished with other rays that are shorter, 
which, rising less obliquely, form, with the 
others, nearly the figure of a half-sphere, 
with the convex side uppermost. 

Each of these rays is terminated, not by 
a flower, but by another set of smaller 
rays^ crowning each of the former exactly 
^s the first crown the stem. The rays of 
the little umbels are no farther subdivided. 


* The angles formed by a leaf or branch with the stefa. 
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hut each of them is the pedicle to a little 
flower, of which we shall speak pre* 
sently, 

** If you can frame an idea of the figure 
which I have just described,” adds Rous¬ 
seau, “ you will understand the disposition 
of the flowers in the tribe of umbellijbrou^ 
or umbellate plants, wmbella being the La¬ 
tin word for umbrella. Though this regu¬ 
lar disposition of the fructification be strik¬ 
ing, and sufficiently constant in all the 
umbellate plants, it is not that, however, 
which constitutes the character of the 
tribe, &c. This then is the proper charac¬ 
ter of the umbeUalp tribe—a superior co¬ 
rolla of five petalsyfive stamens, two styles, 
upon a naked fruit, composed of two seeds 
growing together,” 

' But the family which most excited Fan¬ 
ny's astonishment was that of the cem-, 
pound flowers--^** I could scarcely have 
believed,” said she, ‘‘ that the daisy is com¬ 
posed of above two hundred little flowers, 
each having its corolla, stamens, pistil, 
perm, and seed ” She failed not to notice 
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the distinction between an aggregate, or 
capitate, and a compound flower. 

An aggregate flower, the clover, for in¬ 
stance, has each of its little component' 
blossoms separately perfect; whereas one 
oi; two parts of the fructification of 
pound flowers are common to all the flo¬ 
rets which compose them; these are ge¬ 
nerally the calyx and receptacle. 

The magnifying glass whieh Algernon 
had presented to Fanny on a former occa¬ 
sion now greatly assisted the young stu¬ 
dent in her researches. Provided with 
this, and exedted by the desire of informa¬ 
tion, she had overco£||^ the difliculties and 
intricacies of this concluding branch of her 
undgtaking. 

Mnny receh^ed the commendation she 
deserved for her assiduity and patience on 
this occasion; she was also recommended 
to endeavour to obtain, by frequent prac¬ 
tice, an easy and perspicuous style of nar¬ 
ration. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


One sultiy^moming Vemor was prepariijg 
to set off for a walk to a farmhouse where 
he had some business to settle. The dis¬ 
tance was considerable, and the path which 
led to the farm extended across an open 
part of the neighbouring forest. 

Cannot I execute the commission for 
you, my dear sir ?” said Mary; “ you ap¬ 
pear overcome by the heat already.” 

Thank you, ; the affair is soon 
jettled—^pay this biD, deducting from it 
the sum which Mrs. Austin owes I 
can entirely confide in her, so that sflUd- 
ways makes out her own account.” 

“ Fanny, will you go with me ?” 

** No,” said the pastor, with an arch 
.•smile, ** Fanny will not be able to endure 
the heat.” 

" Oh yes! indeed I shall—^pray let me 
go.” 
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They walked without resting" till they 
arrived at the farm, when Mary soon 
finished the affair entrusted to her; and 
after making those inquiries respecting the 
welfare of Mrs. Austin’s family which Ver- 
nor had dictated, set off on her return 
homewards—"Here let us rest awhile,’^ 
said she, and seated herself beneath a lofty 
tree in a shady part of the forest, while 
Fanny admired the luxurious coolness of 
the shade, and the beauty of the scene 
around them. “ 1 have been looking over 
your letter a second time,” said Mary, ad* 
dressing her companion after a long si* 
lence; 1 find much iHson to be satisfied! 

with you; yet why did you so frequently 
makj||se of the words of your author, in* 
steaoof expressing the information you 
had gained in your own terms ? I fear that 
it w^as not become sufficiently your own 
property, that you were thus at a Joss for 
expressicns-r—come, you will find plenty 
of examples near you; gather a plant of 
each family, and point out to me its cha* 
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racteristic distinctions while we remain' in 
this charming spot.” 

“ Now then I am quite satisfied,” said 
she, when Fanny had ended her prolix de¬ 
scriptions ; “ you well deserve further in¬ 
formation ; other natural tribes you might 
also study with advantage—the columni- 
ferom flowers, for instance, have a marked 
and beautiful construction; but these and 
all your former acquaintances will come 
under consideration as members of the 
several classes of the Linnasan system, 
in studying which you^ will find your 
former knowledge eminently serviceable. 
At the present moment you behold a 
large variety of vegetable productions; 
from the moss which creeps over the bank 
upon which we rest, to the venerable oak 
whose branches shade us from the scorch¬ 
ing sunbeams, all plants are comprised 
within one vast kingdom, which includes 
the vegetable productions of every part of 
the globe.. The fanner and the gardener 
style those plants which occupy the space 
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^vlicre useful grain or wholesome vegeta¬ 
bles would otherwise grow, troublesome 
and worthless weeds; but all plants are 
equal in the eye of the botanist: by the 
aid of classification he has marshalled these 
diversified productions into separate rants, 
thus obtaining the power of identifying 
the most inconsiderable individual. 

“ The system which you are soon to» 
study is founded upon principles ex¬ 
tremely simple; these I leave to your fu¬ 
ture investigation; at present you will, I 
apprehend, derive more pleasure from a 
little account of the celebrated naturalist 
whose name is so frequently repeated to. 
you. 

“ Linnaeus flourished in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century; he was a native 
of Sweden. He endured much in order 
to pursue his favourite study; with only 
eight pounds to defray his travelling ex- 
pences, he travelled from Sweden into 
Lapland on a journey of discovery, con¬ 
strained by extreme poverty to meud his 
own slices on the route. 
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SubsequenUy his talents met with 
their dne reward; he attained a state of 
compctence^nd became celebratedthroiigh- 
out Europe. Thesystem of botany, which 
acute observation had enabled him to 
form, was at first received by the learned 
with coolness; some even, as the cele¬ 
brated Haller^ violently opposed it; how¬ 
ever, he lived to see his own ideas become 
generally current. His character is free 
fipom the imputation of vice, though, per¬ 
haps, not so engaging as a life spent in 
the pursuit of natural history, and the stu¬ 
dies connected with it, would lead one to 
imagine. 

« He has divided the vegetable world 
into twenty-four classes ; these classes into 
about one hundred and twenty orders t 
these orders contain about two thousand 
JhmiliesxiT genera; and these families into 
about twenty thousand species, besides 
the innumerable varieties which the acci¬ 
dents of climate and cultivation have added 
to these species. 

“ The classes are distinguished from 
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each other in this system by the number, 
situation, adhesion, or reciprocal propor¬ 
tion of the stamens in each flower. The 
orders, in many of these classes, are distin¬ 
guished by the number, or other circum- 
staiiccs, of the pistils. The families or ge¬ 
nera are characterised by the analogy of 
all tlie parts of the flower or fructification. 
The species are distinguished by the fo¬ 
liage of the plant, and the varieties by any 
ticcidental circumstance of colour, taste, or 
odour. The seeds of these do not pro¬ 
duce plants similar to the parent, as in 
our numerous fruit trees and garden flow¬ 
ers, which are propagated by grafts or 
layers. 

The first class, Monandria ^one stamen), 
is a very small one; it contains very few 
faanilies; the only one, I believe, with 
which you are acquainted is the Indian 
reed, which my brother raised with so 
much difficulty this season.** 

Does he not call it Indian shot?** said 
Fanny. 

Yes, that is a yery common name for 
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the plant, and arises from the appearance 
of the seeds, whieh are round and very 
hard. Other examples of the class I leave 
you to discover for yourself. The second 
class, Diandria (two stamens), is more nu¬ 
merous than the preceding. You will 
meet with some flowers which, I doubt 
not, you will immediately refer to the 
labiate tribe; but if you find them with 
only two stamens, rosemary and sage, for 
instance, you will discover, that notwith¬ 
standing their structure, they belong to 
the second class. 

“ To the third class, Triandria (three 
stamens) belongs the large family of grasses, 
the more valuable species of which we 
distinguish by the name of corn. The 
native country of wheat is not known; it 
is sdd to have been found growing wild in 
Sicily. Three hundred spedes of grass can 
be enumerated. 

** The fourth class, Tetrandria, has four 
equal stamens: here belong *some of your 
old acquaintances, the aggregate flowers, 
and another natural tribe, the stellated, so 
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named on account of the leaves radiating 
from the stem in the manner of a star— 
here is an example at your feet,” said Mary, 
leaning forwards to gather a spray of 
heath-galium. 

The next class, Pentandria (five sta¬ 
mens), is estimated to contain ono-tenth 
part of the vegetable world. Here we 
find many natural orders: to the proecitt 
belong the cowslip, primrose, auricula, &c. 
Borage and cerinthe are examples of ano¬ 
ther natural order,the asperifolm^ox rough¬ 
leaved. The -campandceoSy or fiowers with 
a bell-shaped corolla of one petal, as the 
convolvulus, &c. belong to the same class. 
Here too you wUl discover the luridce^ 
which tribe, notwithstanding the disa-, 
greeable scent and appearance of many 
individuals, nevertheless contains some 
handsome plants; mullein and tobacco are 
found in this obnoxious company. Nico- 
tiana, the botanical name of tobacco, is de¬ 
rived finm Nicot, French ambassador to 
the court of Portugal, who first diffiised 
the knowledge of the plant over Europe. 
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Notwithstanding its general use, the oil 
of this plant is said to be the strongest of 
v^etable poisons. 

“ Common periwinkle affi^nrds an exam¬ 
ple of another natural order, the contortee. 
The name is taken from the manner in 
which the petals are turned, in the same 
direction with the apparent motion of the 
aun. 

^ The second order (Digynia) of this 
class contains the umbellate tribe, which 
you worked so hard, you tell me, to un¬ 
derstand. In the sixth class, Hexandria, 
which has six equcd stamens, you will find 
the liliaceous tribe. The seventh class, 
Heptandria (seven stamens), is'tbe smallest 
^of all the classes: the horse-chestnut, when 
in flower, affords a fine opportunity for 
studying it. 

Mwiy beautiful flowers belong to the 
eighth class, Octandrkt; the willow-herbs, 
evenii^-primrose, mezerecm, &c. you will 
find here. It is highly to ob¬ 

serve the opening of the flowers of the 
ev^iing primroae; it may literaUy be seen 
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to blossom. ‘ The petals are held together 
at the top by the hooks at the end of the 
calyx, the segments of which separate at 
bottom, discovering the corolla a long 
time before it acquires sufficient expansive 
fcM'ce to unhook the calyx at top; when it 
has accomplished this, it expands almost 
instantaneously to a certain point; it then 
makes a stop, taking time to spread out 
quite flat: it may be half-an-hour from 
the first bursting of the calyx at the bot¬ 
tom to tlte final expansion of the corolla, 
which commonly becomes flaccid in the 
course of the next day, according to the 
heat or coolness of the weather.’ Will you 
not be desirous of ascertaining the truth 
of this account by examining the plant?** 

** Oh yes ! but I think I have seen Mos- 
soms in tlie daytime.” 

“ So have I; but the most usual time 
of opening is the evening.’* 

“ l%e only British plant of the ninth 
class, Enneandm, is the flowering rush 
you have,* perhaps, frequently seen, 

I 
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out knowing it, in the stream which mns 
at the bottom of your uncle’s garden. 
IVIany remarkable foreign plants belong to 
this class, as camphor, cinnamon, benzoin, 
and rhubarb. 

The tenth class, Decandria, has ten 
'Stamens, and is a large one; but its cha¬ 
racters are easy, and examples of it fre¬ 
quent. Let us then pass on to tlie ele¬ 
venth, Dodecandria, which is one of the 
most difficult to ascertain, no plunt hav¬ 
ing eleven distinct stamens, and the num¬ 
ber twelve is by no means constant, so 
tliat the eleventh class comprehends all 
•such as have from*twelve to nineteen sta¬ 
mens inclusive. Yet sometimes the sta¬ 
mens are fewer than twelve, or more than 
nineteen in number, or appear successive¬ 
ly. To give you some idea of the plants 
which compose this class, 1 shall mention 
that the well-known flower mignonette, 
and the large family of spurges, are all of 
the class dodecandria; the lattet are an 
instance of the successive appearance of 
tlie stamens. 
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We can no longer pursue this simple 
method of determining the class by the 
number of the stamens. The twelfth 
class, Icosandria, has the stamens inserted 
either upon the calyx or the corolla; their 
number is generally from twenty to a hun¬ 
dred. It is a noted observation, that 
^ whenever a plant is found that has the* 
stamens inserted in the calyx, the fruit is* 
always eatable;’ this is said, by the author 
of ‘‘ English Botany,” to be a never-failing 
rule. The thirteenth dass, Polyandria, 
has from twenty to a thousand stamens, 
which do not adhere to the calyx, but 
spring from the receptacle. As the for- 
mer class contains many of the most deli¬ 
cious fruits, so to the present belong plants 
of an acrid and poisonous quality. 

“ In the two next classes, not only the 
number of stamens is to be observed, but 
the reciprocal proportions in respect to 
height. The fourteenth class, Didynamia 
(two powers), has four stamens, of which 
two are lower than the other two; the co- 

i2l 
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xollas are labii«,te. Hete your work will 
be very easy; old acquaintances surround 
you. The next class too you are well 
acquainted with, under the appellation of 
the crudiform tribe. 

Tetradynamia (four powers) is the 
name of the fifteenth class. It lias six 
stamens, of which four are taller, and the 
two lower ones are opposite to each other. 
Plants of this class, wliich grow in moist 
places, are acrid. Their virtues are lost 
by drying. There is no noxious or hurt¬ 
ful plant in the whole class. 

The flowers of the sixteenth class, 
Monadelphia (one brotherhood), have the 
name of cobmniferotis, from the circum¬ 
stance of the receptacle standing up in 
the middle of the flower like a column, 
which is completely enveloped in tlie 
united filaments. Mallows and other 
plants of this class have medicinal virtues, 
and none of the whole tribe are hurtful. 
You will remember that plants of the 
aame geniLS in the artificial system agree 
in their medicinal virtues; those of the 
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same order in the natural method are erf* 
the same virtues. 

" For the papilionaceous tribe you must 
now learn another name; the seventeenth 
class is composed of those plants which 
have many stamens united by their filas- 
ments into two companies, and are also 
distingiiii^ed by papilionaceous corollas^ 
ivhence the name Uiadelphia, two brother¬ 
hoods. 

The eighteenth class, Polyadelphia, has 
many stamens united into three or more 
companies by their filaments, which form 
Kttte tufts, resembling pencils: Hyperi¬ 
cum is an example of the class. 

Syngenesia is the name of the nine¬ 
teenth class. Its character is * many sta¬ 
mens united by their anthersbut what 
^will render it more intelligible to you, is 
the information that it is composed of the 
tribe of compound flowers. Plants of the 
syngeiiesia class are bitter, and few of 
them injurious; the wild lettuce is poison^ 
ous: on the other hand, we find, amongst 
tlie numerous members of this large class|. 
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plants endued with medicinal virtues; the 
ehamoinile, for instance. 

‘‘ The twentieth class, Gynandria, differs 
in its characters from all those you are yet 
acquainted with; it has many stamens at¬ 
tached to the pistil: here belong the orchis 
tribe, which you thought so curious in 
their structure. Next spring I hope to 

visit the chalk-pits near D-where I 

expect to find the bee-orchis; many years 
since it grew in tolerable quantities around 
that spot. 

“ The next three classes differ essential¬ 
ly from all which have preceded them, 
the parts of the fructification being no 
longer contained within one blossom. In 
the twenty-first class, Moncecia (one 
house), the staininiferous flowers,, that is, 
flowers bearing stameni^only, are separate 
fiom cthose which bear pistils only; but 
fltie flowers, though separate^^ are still op 
the same plant The cucumlter and hazel 
are familiar examples. 

** The twenty-second class, Dioecia, has 
the staminiferous and pistiUiferous bios- 
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soms separate, on different plants. The 
next time you see a crop of spinach run¬ 
ning to seed, take the opportunity of ex¬ 
amining the fructification—^you will trace 
it hither. 

“ The character of the twenty-third 
class, Polygamia, consists in having ‘ com¬ 
plete dowers accompanied by one or both 
sorts of incomplete ones, either on the 
same or different individuals.’ Pellitory of 
the wall, and the maple and sycamore, will 
render the intricate character of the class 
more familiar to your comprehension thart 
any description I can give. 

‘‘ The twenty-fourth and last class is 

%/ 

Cryptogamia, which contains those plants 
whose flowers are not discernible. The 
musliroom is alix^st the only plant of the 

"'yjl 

tribe wliose qualities are not suspected. 

Come,” said Mary, rising up, “ let us 
be walking liomcwards; as we pass along 
I can finish this tong lecture.” 

Cj 

You have now some idea of the grand 
divisions of the vegetable w'orld; I must 
now lead you to their subdivisions—the 
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orders. The orders of the first thirtem 
dasses are founded on the number of pis¬ 
tils, and are distinguished by the names— 
one pistil, monogynia; two pistils, digy- 
nia, &c. 

The fourteentii dass, didynamia, is, 
you already know, divided into two natu¬ 
ral orders—into such as have tlieir seeds 
naked at the bottom of the calvx, and 
such as liave their seeds enclosed in a cap¬ 
sule. 

The tetradynamia, or class of four 
powers, is also divided into two orders; 
in one of these the seeds are in a sicule, as 
in shepherd’s purse; in the other they are 
enclosed in a silique, as in the wallflower, 
in all the other classes, excepting synge- 
iiesia and cryptogaini^ the diaractcr of 
the orders is marked bj^ the nuniber of the 
anthers. 

‘‘ Tlie orders of the syngenesia class are 
intricate; ‘ they are chiefly distinguished 
by the fertility or barrenness of the florets 
of the disk or ray of the compound flow¬ 
er.’ The four orders of the cryptogamia 
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class are termed ferns, mosses, seaweeds, 
and funguses. 

** The genera contained in the orders of 
the several classes come next under con^ 
sideration; a list of them will be found 
imder the head of the several orders in 
Berkenhout’s Botanical Lexicon, which 
generally lies upon the study table. I 
advise you to look them over; do not be 
dismayed at the catalogue, but make a 
cross witli your pencil over each genus as 
you make acquaintance with it. This 
will be a gradual work, but endeavour to* 
ascertain the generic characiter of every 
plant which comes within your observai- 
tion. The volume already in your posses* 
sion will still assist you, and Berkenhout’flf 
Synopsis, or the English Botany, are at 
your service when you need them. I 
will give you a hint in what manner you 
must proceed. Here is one species of ve¬ 
ronica Now the generic character is this 
—‘ Veronica.—Gen, char. Corolla inferU 
or, of one petal, four-deft, wheel-shaped^ 

1 
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lower division narrowest. Capsule two- 
celled.’ - 

“ This description ascertains the family; 
the individual has its separate characteris¬ 
tics. I will select one of the forty species. 
^‘ ^"eronica oflScinalis.—Sp. clia. Spikes 
lateral, on stalks. Leaves opposite, rough 
stem procumbent,” 

“ To make your hxyrtus siccus essentially 
useful, note down under each plant its 
generic and specific characters, togethel' 
with the soil tlie plant prefers, and the 
time of flowering.” 

“ Has not the walk to Mrs. Austin’s 
been a fine thing for me?” said Fanny, 
walking up to Algernon on her return. 
“ I have had such a long lecture on bo¬ 
tany.” 

** Its length is no proof of its value, 
Fanny,” replied Algernon; “ but since you 
are not tired by it, I take for granted that 
my sister^s apparent design will have full 
effect, and that, with clear general views, 
you win now proceed with fresh alacrity,” 
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CHAPTER XH. 


“ IciiTHYOPHAGi —^logomachy—I cannot 
understand such hard words,” said Fanny, 
presenting to Miss Trevor a pamphlet, in 
wliich she had been reading to. the pastor 
at his request.- 

Mary ,—What do you complain of so 
bitterly ? 

Fanny ,—Of these hard words; I cannot 
find their meaning; and the sense of what 
I read is often interrupted by such. Be¬ 
sides, it makes me so troublesome to be al¬ 
ways asking for explanations; and when I. 
seek them for myself, they are not always 
to be found. How much good you woul^ 
do for me, my dear Miss Trevor, if youi 


could give me some general clue! 

Mary ,—I am indeed the owner of au 


unerring clue, which I hope one day to- 
see you likewise possessed o£ Such is the 
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nature of the treasure, that the store of 
the proprietor is augmented while he im¬ 
parts it. 

I^anny, —!Ah, what can it be, that will 
make me understand the meaning of 
words without turning over a dictionar}^? 

Mary ,—Do not entertain an aversion 
for dictionaries; hereafter you will espe¬ 
cially require their aid, for it is by leading 
you to the study of several different lan¬ 
guages, that I propose to render your own 
fiilly intelligible: thus, “ ichthyophagi” is 
derived from two Greek w^ords signifying 
eatera of fish; and “ logomachy,” from 
two others, which import the strife of 
words. This explanation would have been 
easily obtained, had you possessed a slight 
knowledge of the language whence they n 
are derived. 

Fanny. —Oh, how delightful must the 
study of languages be, since it can thus 
explain difficulties! when will you allow 
me to enter upon* it ? 

Mary ,—^The study is indeed pleasur¬ 
able, but I must not leave ’you in igno- 
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ranee of the arduous nature of the task; it 
is such that the utmost application and di¬ 
ligence are requisite. I slnill have little 
fear for your success, if you fully perceive 
the advantages which arise from the pur¬ 
suit ; but that persuasion I consider neces¬ 
sary to animate your progress. The use¬ 
fulness of the study of languages is very 
extensive; you have already discovered 
one essential advantage it affords—I mean 
the assistance to be derived hence in un.- 
derstanding the meaning of words. Would 
you not also feel greatly mortified to find 
the tliread of some interesting subject in¬ 
terrupted by I^atin or Greek quotations, 
in which the moaning of the author was 
wholly locked up from you ? I know you 
would; yet this must be the case if you 
remain unacquainted with every language 
but your own, when works of a higher dass 
than those now familiar to you are put into 
your hands. JMany other pleasures per- 
severing industry will procure for you. The 
works of those celebrated authors, whose 
fame we heaT of from our childhood, will 
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become accessible to you in the original r 
thus your means of information are mul¬ 
tiplied, and the sources of poetical allusions 
are displayed before you. Nor are these 
the only privileges attendant on the 
study; an enlarged view of the general 
principles of grammar is obtained, and 
many new combinations of ideas are form¬ 
ed during our progress. As usual, I see 
you impatient to commence a study which 
promises much gratification; but at present 
be satisfied—you have sufficient occupation 
for your time and attention. If you like 
to learn the characters of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet, I have no objection; you will soon find 
the knowledge of them useful, being em¬ 
ployed in specifying the magnitudes ©f 
the fixed stars on the celestial globe. 

Thus the summer passed away.. Upon 
each month Fanny could look back with 
delight, remembering it as the period of 
her.* entrance upon some valuable branch, 
of instruction. Autumn^ and the anni¬ 
versary of her introduction as an inhabi¬ 
tant of the parsonage, succeMed. The ap- 
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pearance of the surrounding scenery re¬ 
minded her, that the season was arrived 
when her kind friend drew her from a state 
of wearisome subjection, and placed her in 
a situation where her happiness was daily 
increasing with her mental improvement. 

I shall always love autumn,” said Fan¬ 
ny, “ because I came to live with you 
then; the falling leaves remind me so 
strongly of the day when you came to 
fetch me home, that I look with pleasure 
even upon them—how they rustled be¬ 
neath our feet as we went up to the graves 
of our pastor’s family in passing through 
the churchyard!” 

“ Ah !” replied Mary, ‘‘ I well remem¬ 
ber the day ; it was the first time that I 
had been able to visit the spot where my 
once-gay pla57^fellows were laid. How 
continually do the different apartments of 
this dwelling remind me of them !—^but I 

check the regret which such remembrances 

« 

awaken, with, I trust, the well-grounded 
reflection, that children, not less pure foid 
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afFectioiiatc than themselves, still assemble^ 
beneath the roof of the revered friend 
with whom we have the happiness to 
dwell. But why does the fiilling leaf call 
me to your remembrance ? TeU me this,- 
and likewise try to discover the principle 
which is illustrated in those lines which- 
Algernon has been transcribing. 

W'hy does the melting; voice, the tuneful string, 

A sigh of woe, n tear of pleasure, bring? 

Can simple sounds, or joy or grief inspire, 

And melt tlie soul responsive to the wire?* 

All, no! some other charm to rapture draws, 

More than the finger’s skill, the in'tisi’s laws ; 

Some latent feeling that the string awakes, 

Starts to new life, and through the fibres shakes; 

Some cottage home, where first the strain vi'as heard,. 
By many a tie of former days-endear’rl; 

Some youth who first awoke the pensive lay, 

Friend of thy infant years—now far away; 

Some scene that patriot bh)od embalms in song ; 



All steal into the soul in witcingg strain, 

Till hoAae, the friend,, the scuue appear again. 


Finlay. 
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Ah, beautiful!” said Fanny, when 
Mary had ceased to speak, this is the 
power of association.” 

‘‘ You are right; and now do you not 
perceive how much your pleasures are 
increased by that little portion of know¬ 
ledge which you have gained in the short 
time we have lived together ? This time 
last year, instead of entering fully into the 
subject of those chamiing lines, you would 
most probably have felt only an indistinct 
emotion, called forth by the musical flow 
of the verse, and the tender strain of the 
ideas. Thus wbea winter arrives and 
checks your botanical progress, increasing 
taste will procure for you many refined 
gratifications which were untasted last sea¬ 
son ; then you will begin to appreciate the 
value of genius and invention, to which 
we owe those literary productions whicJi 
embellish our leisure hours in the months 
when the pleasui’es arising from the con¬ 
templation of natural beauty are consider¬ 
ably curtailed.” 

I have no correct idea of taste,” said 
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Fanny; “ I think, ma’am,, it has never been 
explained to me.” 

** I believe not, or at any rate T have 
said very little to you upon that and many 
other difficult subjects. At present, if 
you can promise undistracted attention, I 
advise you to draw your chair hither, and 
read tliose passages which I have long 
since marked for your use in the volume 
before me.'*’ 

“ The emotion of taste, thoiiglr 
simple in its operation, is. derived from 
complex sources; its very existence de¬ 
pends on the vigour of conception, and 
implies the exercise of judgment. Nor 
are these faculties alone equal to the pro¬ 
duction of this delightful emotion, as we 
may be convinced by observing the num¬ 
ber of persons who possess these faculties 
in an eminent degree, who, nevertheless, 
are incapable of experiencing the emotions 
of taste. Without a^ certain portion of 
sensibility,. I believe true taste is never 
found; how much this sensibility depends 
upon organization, I cannot presume to 
determine; but that it is seldom tlie boon» 
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of uncultivated minds, experience affords 
us convincing proof. To perceive and ta 
enjoy whatever is beautiful or subliine in 
tlie works of nature or of art, is the pecu¬ 
liar privilege of taste; its emotions are ac¬ 
cordingly divided, by an elegant and judi¬ 
cious author into the emotions^ of subli-^ 
Qnity, and the emotions of beauty. The 
qualities that produce these emotions are 
to be found in almost every class of the 
objects of human knowledge, and the emo¬ 
tions themselves afford one of the most ex¬ 
tensive sources of human delight; thejr 
occur to us amid every variety of external 
scenery, and among many diversities of 
disposition and affection in the mind of 
man. The most pleasing arts of human 
invention are altogether directed to their 
pursuit, and even the necessary arts are- 
exalted into dignity by the genius that 
can unite beauty with use. That a sus¬ 
ceptibility to the emotion of taste does not 
altogether depend upon the original frame^ 


* Alison on Taste. 
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of our nature, is evident from its being eir- 
tirely confined to minds possessing a cer¬ 
tain degree of cultivation; whereaa the 
emotions of surprise, joy, wonder, &c. are 
felt by all. 

Kt m * Hi * 

The more deeply we examine this cu¬ 
rious subject^ tlie more fully shall* we be 
convinced that the emotions of taste en¬ 
tirely depend upon tiie train of ideas which 
are called up in tlie mind by certgin ob¬ 
jects of perception. If tlie mind has not 
been previously stored with ideas that can 
be tlms associated, the finest objects of su¬ 
blimity or beauty will never give a plea¬ 
surable sensation to the breast; they may 
be viewed with wonder, with admiration,, 
but will never produce emotions of subli¬ 
mity or beauty. 

“ The above observations may be further 
illustrated by reflecting on the manner in 
W'hich a taste for the beauties of nature in 
Uie, material world, and' for the beauties of 
poetry, enhance each other. A young 
mind accustomed to the contemplation o€ 
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TOral scenery is enraptured bj'’ the poeti¬ 
cal descriptions which present a transcript 
of all that had so often charmed the ima¬ 
gination. 

“ The elevated sentiments and sublime 
descriptions of the poet, on the other hand, 
give a niimb^ of new associations, which 
are henceforth called up by the scenes of 
nature, and become to the mind of sensi¬ 
bility a new and inexhaustible source of 
delight.” 

“ The power of invention,” said Maiy, 
after some conversation explanatory of the 
passages which her pupil had been read¬ 
ing, “ is still more complex in its nature. 
Hear the definition given of it by Hartley, 
an author to whom I shall gladly refer 
you whenever he is intelligible to a youth¬ 
ful mind. ‘ Copiousness and quickness of 
invention are prineipal requisites for the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences with 
siiccess. Invention then may be defined 
—the art of producing new beauties in 
worics ef imagination, and new truths in 
matters of science; and it seems to depend 
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chiefly on these three things—-First, a 
strong and quick memory; secondly, an 
extensive knowledge in the arts and 
sciences, and particularly in those whicli 
are contiguous to, or not far distant from, 
that under consideration; and thirdly, the 
habit of forming and pursuing analogies, 
the deviations from these, and the subor¬ 
dinate analogies visible in many of these 
first deviations, &c. 

“ First, a strong and quick memory is 
necessary, that so the ideas of the poet or 
philosopher may depend upon, and be 
readily suggested by each other. 

Secondly, he must have a large stock 
of ideas, for the purposes of figures, illus¬ 
trations, comparisons, arguments, crite- 
rions, &C.; and it is evident that the ideas 
taken from such parts of knowledge as are 
pretty nearly allied to his particular study 
will be of most use to him in it. 

“ Thirdly, analogy will lead him by de¬ 
grees, in works of fancy, from the works 
of celebrated masters to others less and 
less resemUing these, till at last he ar- 
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Tives atsuchnshaveno visible resemblance. 
Deviations, and the suboj Jinate analogies 
contained within tl»em, will do this in a 
much greater degree; and all analogies 
w ill instruct him how to model properly 
such entirely-new thoughts as his memory 
and acc^uaintance with thiirgs have sug¬ 
gested to him. In science analogy leads 
on perpetually to new propositions; and 
being itself some presumption of truth, is 
a guide much preferable to mere imagina¬ 
tion. It may be observed that the trains 
of visible ideas which accompany our 
thoughts, are the principal fund for in¬ 
vention, both in matters of fancy and in 
science. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


" I HAVE found some wild hypcricums 
at last,” exclaimed Fanny, coming eagerly 
into the breakfast-room. 
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Algernon took up hypericum perfora-^ 
turn, and having examined it, said—“ So 
all the use that you have hitherto made of 
your flowers, is to discover their place ac¬ 
cording to the arrangement of Linnajus, 
and preserve them in papers for a hortus 
siccus." 

Slowly and surely, you know, Alger* 
non,” observed his sister. 

Fanny .—Oh ! Mr. Algernon know^s 
some secret about this hypericum, I am 
sure; he often makes me find out some¬ 
thing new, or raises iny expectations of it 
from himself. 

Algernon .—Suppose I tell you that 
chemistry and pharmacy (which is the 
art of preparing medicines) arc closely al¬ 
lied to botany; that a good botanist is^not 
satisfied with the external beauties of the 
vegetable kingdom, but is well acquainted 
with their various properties, and their 
uses in medicine and chemistrj^. Some 
plants are affected by the state of the air, 
and foi^l rain; others will help you to 
determine the hour of the day. 
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And others are not less interesting,’* 
said Vernor, entering tlie room, *• from 
being mentioned by authors of high anti¬ 
quity, and known to nations long previous 
to their holding a rank among civilized 
countries. Here, Fanny, is vervain ; Pliny 
informs us that this plant w'as carried 
ambassadors when they went to demand 
satisfaction for depredations; he who car-» 
lied the plant was called \^erbenariiis.” 

Fanny ,—Now my liypcricura, if you 
please. 

Algcnt07i, —The tops and flow’ers give 
a fine red to water, a briglit crimson to 
vinegar, and with stronger acids yellow. 
What do I mean by the stronger acids? 

Famiy, —Mineral acids, such as vitriolic 
and nitric acids; so my flower wdll make 
a dye! 

Algernon ,—A neutral salt is needful to 
render the colour fine; this is called the 
laordant. Alum and muriate of tin are 
the most efficacious. The colouring prin¬ 
ciple is found in many vegetables; some 

K 
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contain it in the bark, others in the leaves 
and stalks. LfOgwood, sumach, indigo, 
-WGad, weld, archil, arnatto, and many of 
our mid plants, afibrd it. The art of dyeing 
•consists in transfemng the colouiing prin¬ 
ciple of one body o- that it shatl 

he durably f \jed. r>.ue, red, and yellow, 
are the fundamental colours. Now some 
vegetables give out the colouring matter 
to spirit of wine only, ami arc used for 
smaller articles, as ribbons, &c. AVatcr 
again dissolves the whole of the colouring 
matter in other plantvS. Sumach, of which 
we have a tree in tlie slirubbery, gives 
•out its yellow hue to the article boiled in 

4 

it, or only plunged into the dye, a.nd suf¬ 
fered to Temain some hours. Other co¬ 
louring matters do not yield to water,nm- 
less an alkali is added, or lime; for exam¬ 
ple, those gloves that you wear may be re¬ 
stored to a good buff by this process. Ar- 
iiatto possesses a colouring principle of that 
hue, but it is not wholly soluble in water; 
4idd :an equal quantity of potash, and 
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cither boil, or only leave them to dissolve^ 
and you will have a good nankeen dye. 

Fanny. —Oh, I shall never have time 
to be cortain Iroin my ow n experience of 
half these wonderful properties, 

Farnor .—The facts tha* Algernon has 
mentioned to you are all well ascertained; 
you may perform many experiments in 
dyeing very easily, particularly with i])e 
vegetables of your own country; we will 
ere long visit a calico-printer of my ac- 
quaintjmee, and you will have some en¬ 
larged ideas of the mordants and their 
use. 

Alffcrnon .—^There are vegetables which 
contain iron, and even gold, in their ashes, 
lime and magnesia are also found in 
plants. Flint has been discovered in the 
joints of the bamboo. Bonnet-cane, and 
all cane of this kind, when briskly rubbed 
together, produce sparks of white light; 
similar effecits are produced when the cane 
is struck by steel. These phenomena ap¬ 
pear to proceed from the epidcnxiis or 
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•outer rind of this cane containing nhx, 
that is jUnt. Other canes yield silex, but 
in less quantity, but it was found in Eng¬ 
lish reeds and grasses; possessing pot¬ 
ash also with the silex, they yield glass 
by the blowpiyjc; and a straw was con¬ 
verted into a fine pellucid globule of glass, 
Vemor.—Your authority, my young' 
lecturer, for tliis wonder? 

Algernon ,—Sir H. Davy, 

Vernor ,—Very good. 

In the course of the day, Fanny went 
•with Marj’’ to a cottage in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the mistress of which was preparing 
a lie for washing. The recently-discovered 
alliance between her two favourite pur¬ 
suits still occupied her mind, and the 
sight of wood-ashes was sufficient to eitcite 
inquiry. 

‘‘ Why do you mix those ashes with 
water, Mrs. Newman 7' 

" To soften the water and make it more 
deansing,” replied the cottager; “ I do not 
mix the ashes, but let the water run 
through them very slow.” 
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That is strange,” said Fanny; can 

you not tell what is in tiiose ashes?” 

“ No, indeed, Miss, but it helps to get 
my linen clean; they are wood-ashes.” 

‘‘ I must know the properties of those 
ashes,” said Fanny, as they returned. 

You have now acquired a little chcr 
mi cal knowledge,” observed Mary; “ 1 
should wish to see it of service. I should 
have expected that the observation, ‘ it 
helps to get my linen clean,’ would have 
immediately suggested something like the 
trutli; your knowledge should aid you in 
explaining what seems extraordinary. 
Would it not be better to reflect upon the 
subject, or have recourse to your elemen¬ 
tary books, rather than depend solely 
upon your friends to solve the enigma?” 

Fanny had recourse shortly afterwards 
to the ‘‘ Natural History of the Year,” to 
ascertain the time of the swift’s departure. 
In reading the month of August, she ob-* 
served, that “ ferns are burned when green 
for the alkali they contain.” 

At last I have overcome the diflSiculty,” 
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she exdaiined, afler a long silence; “ these 
wood-ashes contain an alkali—it is potash; 
how could I forget that alkali is procured 
thus?” 

Mary ,—^Now then you have a clue to 
explain the enigma of the lixivium of 
wood-ashes at the heath cottage. 

Fanny ,—The water takes up the alkali 
in passing through the ashes; now it is. 
the alkali in the soap that cleanses, and 
this additional potash in some manner 
counteracts the hardness of the water Mrs.. 
Newman was forced to use. 

Mu) ^.~But how does it happen that 
spring-water requires this additional pre¬ 
paration, whilst rain-water is in general 
request for the purpose of washing? 

JR^7^7^y.-^Pray, Algerndh, answer 
for me; and I should be glad to know like¬ 
wise. 

Algernon, —The waters that flow with- 
in or upon the surface of the earth contain 
various earthy, saline, metallic, or vegetable 
pai'tides, according to the substances over 
or through ivhich they pass. Rain and 
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snow water are much purer tlian these, al¬ 
though they contain whatever floats in the 
air. Selenite or gj^isum gives water its 
hardness; the sulphuric acid of the sele¬ 
nite attaches itself to tlie alkali of the soap, 
while the oil (which you know is the other 
mgreciient of it) and the lime of the sele¬ 
nite, arc separated and appear in flakes, 
giving the appearance of curdling; the al¬ 
kali of wood-ashes decomposes the selenite. 
Hard-water contains also lime or chalk. 


which may be separated, and forms the fur 
uj)on tea-kettles. Hence it is more whole¬ 
some to drink pump or spring water after 
it has been freed from its impurity by 
boiling; rain-water being unmixed with 
these bodies, the soap is consequently so¬ 
luble in it. The acid of gypsum is disco¬ 
verable in water by a few drops of oil of 
tartar after standing sometime; the lime 
niay ]>e detected by a few drops of the acid 
of suii'ar. 

o 

Fanmj ,—How is sugar to be made sour, 
1 wonder? 

Algernon .—A celebrated chemist has 
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discovered that a strong acid may bo ox- 
trac'ted fi’orn sugar by means of the nitric? 
acid. Now I return to your botany; do 
you know a beautiful little plant called 
Wood^sorrel ? 

Faimy ,—Oh yes, very well. 

jiJgvrnon,—Thin plant has been found 
to possess naturally the acid procured from 
sugar by art; it is found also in the com¬ 
mon sorrel; this salt is equally good as a 
test of lime. Now you have the means of 
proving the diffc^rent degrees of purity in 
tfie springs around us, I suppose you will 
give up your tin botanizing case’ for a 
clear phial to bring home water. 

Fanny .—Oh no, I shall carry them 
both; but how' shall I get oil of tartar ? I 
kno^ you have plenty of the salt. 

Algernon .—Salt of tartar, and the alkali 
procured fr^m vegetables, contract by the 
humidity of the air and* melt into a liquor: 
this is called oil of tartar. 

This is very useful and interesting in¬ 
formation,” said Vemor; “ it tends to en¬ 
large the ideas, and affords subjects for re- 
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flection, frequently too proving of benefit 
in our course through life. But some 
knowledge of the sciences we have been 
noticing has prevented persons from using 
noxious or poisonous herbs, and very often, 
when poison has been inadvertently or wil¬ 
fully taken, those who possess chemical 
knowledge have administered timely anti¬ 
dotes, and saved valuable lives, sometimes 
rescued the victims of passion or despair 
from premature death.” 

A noise in the front of the bouse inter- 
rupted the conversation,, and a young ser¬ 
vant came eagerly to tell them that a 
man had come to the door followed by a 
number of the villagers, who wer^ quite- 
amazed at the wonderful things he had 
been performing—** He says, sir,” she con¬ 
tinued to Algernon^ that he can^ carry 
water in a handkerchief.” 

" Oh ! let us go and see him do it,” ex¬ 
claimed Fanny, " for I will not believe un- * 
less I see.” 

"lam sure the man must be a cont^ 
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jiirer/’ said the servant, “ and so they a£t 
think ; I wish he was w^ell out of the vil¬ 
lage.” 

“ Nonsense, Susan !” replied Algenion, 
moving toward the door, “ I can do tlie 
same thing, and many more as wonderful.” 

To be sure, sir, you have odd things 
in your closets; but this man has nothing 
of the kind.” 

It is liowever by the help of such odd 
things, and often a very great degree of 
quickneSvS, that these people iiiipose on 
others; be assured this is always the ease^ 
and in future endeavour to vrateb tiicse 
conjurers, or ask some one, who, like me^ 
is in possession of odd-looking things, to 
explain the matter rt^asonably.” 

“ Well, friend,-*’ said he to the stranger, 

what must we give you for this extraor- 
<linary exhibition T 

“ Whatever your honour thinks pro¬ 
per.” 

“ Fetch us then water in this handker¬ 
chief from the pond yonder.” 

Tiie water was immediately brought, 
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tied in the handkerchief, and presented to 
Algernon. Fanny , clapped her hands 
exultingly. 

“ No^v form a circle,” said Algernon; 
** and I will come again directly.” 

lie speedily returned with a large ves¬ 
sel of water, which he placed on the 
ground; he bade tliem observe that two 
shillings were at the bottom; he made 
them observe his hand, and then plunging 
it ^nto the water, took out the shilling 
w ithout wetting it in the least degree* 

“ Now, Susan,” said he, “ take out the 
Gtlier.” 

The servant complied, and found het 
hand dry; he then brought water with 
equal success as the stranger, and wonder 
seized the Spectators. 

“ I have done this,” said he to them, 
that you might be convinced this* person 
has no supernatural means of performing 
^ few actions out of the usual manner; he 
is acquainted with an herb, I presume, the 
veiy small seeds cf v/hieh repel water;, 
this handkerchief was strewed over with 
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it while he was at the pond, and the sur¬ 
face of the water in n^y bason was covered 
in the same manner, which defended my 
hand from the contact of the water.” 

" I get my bread by tliis means,” said 
the man, “ and you telLthe secret of my 
trade-” 

« We would not treat you unliandsome- 
ly,” replied Algernon; I had resolved to 
give you this money, but I cannot allow 
these persons to hold the idea that you are 
able to perform miracles; we pa^/ you for 
the amusement, but you should not prac¬ 
tise upon the ignorance and credulity of 
people.” 

The stranger, satisfied, with his recom- 
pence, departed, and the spectators resolved 
not to be again taken in. 

On returning to the parlour, Algernoii 
presented Fanny with the dust of lycopo¬ 
dium, which he told her was the seed of 
club-moss—I have had it a long time,” 
baid he, “ having bought it to imitate the 
lightning at the London theatres; if 
strewed in the air, it takes ih-e from a can- 
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die, and burns off like a dash of light¬ 
ning/’ 

Chemistry is a wonderful science in- 
deed,” said Fanny, “ and to-morrow I 
shall go with Miss Trevor to search for 
club-moss.” 

It produces moral good,” observed 
Mary; our neighbours will not easily at¬ 
tribute supernatural powers to these poor 
wanderers, and I see that Susan is quite 
convinced by the trial she was wisely suf¬ 
fered to make.” 

Shall we produce lightning when it is 
dark ?” said Fanny. 

“ I am engaged this evening,” replied 
Algernon; “ to-morrow I am at your ser¬ 
vice.” 

1 always wish you to be pleased, but 
to-morrow will seem very long; yet I 
would not detain you, had I the power, 
you are so good and so clever.” 

« Farewell.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


** Line upon line, and precept upon precept; here a little, 
atid there a little.*’ 


The ensuing winter passed away in hap¬ 
piness and enjoyments beyond the ex¬ 
pectation of Fanny, whose imagination, 
charmed with the luxuriant beauties of 

ft 

the past season, and the pleasures result¬ 
ing from them, had drawn an unjust and 
Unfaithful picture of the present. She 
had forgotten that to a mind attentive to 
every natural appearance, even the change 
of season must produce new gratidcations 
by introducing new information to the 
mind. 

No longer did she lament the short 
continuance of the daylight, and the ab¬ 
sence of the warm weather, happy to 
avail herself of the xminterrupted quiet of 
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the long evenings to pursue her varied 
and pleasurable occupations. 

The study of geography was now enli¬ 
vened by an explanation of the use uf the 
terrestrkil globe; and the fine frosty even¬ 
ings were devoted to the acquisition of 
clear astronomical ideas. Faiiny rejoiced 
V hen* the imaginary north pole was point¬ 
ed out to her, and stood in silent rapture 
while Mary traced through the glittering 
firmament the circles of the sphere. Con¬ 
versant with the revolutions of tlie hea¬ 
venly bodies, through the varied seasons 
of her own climate, she was prepared to 
understand the description of their ap¬ 
pearance in opposite latitudes and meridi- 
ans. All that observation could effect, 
her kind instructress eagerly sought for' 
her information; and when subjects beyond 
its reach called for attention, enlightened 
and familiarized the abstruse parts of sci¬ 
ence. “ Ah,’" said Fanny, bow falsely 
I judged 1 the pleasures of knowledge 
* wreath the whole circle of the year.” 

In the course of a few months^ Fanny 
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having attended with great diligence ta 
the higher rules of arithmetic, the Latin 
grammar was opened, and she was grati¬ 
fied by entering upon this desirable study, 
passing with credit and satisfaction through 
the pages, which by many are long re¬ 
membered as the sources of tears and vex¬ 
ation. 

Vemor’s long residence in the neigh*- 
bourhood had rendered him so univer¬ 
sally known, and his talents and vir¬ 
tues so eminently beloved and honoured,, 
that frequent and earnest were the appli¬ 
cations made to liim for advice and recom¬ 
mendation. Hence he was continually 
^gaged; for notwithstanding the infirmi¬ 
ties of age were fast advancing, he had 
hitherto deserted none of his usual occu¬ 
pations. Since the arrival of his young, 
friends at Uston, he had occasionally re¬ 
quested Mary or Algernon to write an¬ 
swers for him to some ^ the numerous 
letters he was in the habit of receiving. 

Practice ,had now so much improved 
Fanny's epistolary style, that Vemor fre- 
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quently applied to her for assistance^ when 
business of shght importance permitted 
him to entrust it to her care. 

Her willingness to please him to whom 
she owed such invaluable benefits, led her 
to exert her best abilities in. this service,, 
but at the same time taught her to scruti¬ 
nize minutely the productions of her pen. 
Thus she became aware of her deficiency 
in some branches of learning, of which she 
had hitherto never learned the necessity 
yet the want of this instruction could not 
be overbalanced by all her fluency and 
readiness of expression.. 

Defective punctuation sometimes ob¬ 
scured the sense of her expressions, or 
equal obscurity arose from the want of a 
due attention to the arrangement of her 
sentences. The source of these errors she 
no sooner found to proceed from her own 
ignorance, than she became anxious, in 
more than a usual degree, to be well aci* 
qiiainted with all the requisites for form¬ 
ing a perspicuous and elegant style. 

Employments now pressed fast upon 
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her, and she frequently spoke vnth regret 
of the years that had passed away in heR 
uncle’s family, considering that time as 
lost which had been devoted to opposite 
pursuits. 

“ Your concern is natural^ observed 
Maiy, “ but I must add itmmse; so also 
would be the wish I was about to express 
—that 1 had been permitted to return 
liither sooner, since that arrangement 
which it was necessary to adopt, and which 
we lamented as a misfortune, has proved 
of e^vsential benefit in confirming yoiL' 
early impvessions in favour of all that is 
truly excellent; the fear that it would 
have an opposite tendency constituted our 
chief reluctance to pursue it. 

Had you immediately come to reside 
with me,, you would certainly liave niiide 
far greater progress in learning; but there 
is a xspecies of information w'hich I doubt 
rny ability to impress, with adequate fore^', 
upon a mind totally ignorant of the rcali- 
tics of human sorro^\'s. 

Think it then no light advantage to 
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have witnessed the evils resulting fronr 
ignorance and unrestrained passions, but 
be grateful for this stimulus to unwearied 
diligence in a virtuous course. However 
unpleasant during their continuance, the 
mortifications, ^sgust, and sorrow, you 
once experienced, I consider them as am¬ 
ply compensated by the sincere desire you 
constantly manifest to prevent others firom 
suffering similar distresses. At this early 
age, to have had the judgment improved, 
and the benevolent affections strengthened, 
by experience of the vicissitudes of life, is.- 
an advantage far above competition with 
the absence of that information you regret,, 
and which industry will soon enable you, 
to attain.” 

Well then I must be satisfied to be 
of little use for a few yearalonger, because- 
you will not say, X think. Miss Trevor, 
tliat my erAployments at the farm will 
ever be of much service to me, now I am' 
happily placed in a more refined station.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Marj% “ I expect that 
many opportunities will present them- 
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selves when yon will derive much benefilv 
both on your own account and that of 
others, from the time which was spent in 
attendance upon your aunt in her dairy 
and cheese-room ” 

Not many days after this conversation, 
they were informed of the death of Mrs. 
Graves, one of their neighbours, who bad 
long been suffering under a painful and 
lingering disorder. She was a woman of 
excellent character, ai:id the motlier of a 
numerous family, the care of which now 
devolved upon Esther, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter, who had been recalled from her situ¬ 
ation in London to attend her mother 
during the latter weeks of her lengthened 
illness. 

The distress rf tlie father and that of 
Esther, together with the irreparable loss 
which the motherless children had sus¬ 
tained, awakened the sympathy of Ver- 
nor and his young inmates. Mary had 
recognised in Esther one of the elder pu¬ 
pils of the pastor, wdiose sensible spright¬ 
liness had much, engaged her during, her* 
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former visit to Uston, which place the lat¬ 
ter. had quitted whilst Mary continued 
there, and had been placed under the care 
of an aunt in London. The care of her 
brothers and sisters, and the superinten- 
dance of her father’s house, was a serious 
undertaking for Esther, who had few re¬ 
quisites for the task, except a strong affec¬ 
tion for her family, and an earnest desire 
to ful^ her duty. For some time her at¬ 
tention had been wholly engrossed in stu¬ 
dying the variations in fashionable female 
attire, and she returned home, little im¬ 
proved in any kind of usefulness which 
was likely to be serviceable in the regula¬ 
tion of a family fallen into confusion from 
the loss of its directress. Her father was 
continually engaged either in the fields or 
the farmyard, and when an opportunity 
offered of applying to him for directions, 
he was often unable to give them, or burst 
into lamentations for his lost, prudent, ex¬ 
perienced w"ife. 

Poor Esther at length becajne quite 
disheartened; she needed the advice of an 
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intelligent friend, and a sense of propriety 
restrained her from disclosing the state of 
her father’s family, by availing herself of 
the assistance wliich even the notable 
housewives aromid her could have afford¬ 
ed.. Hearing much of the good nature 
and condescension of Miss Trevor, she re¬ 
solved to communicate her difficulties to 
her, whose kind interest for the welfare of 
the family had been shown in numerous 
instances. 

Mary invited the further confidence of 
the well-intentioned girl, and proceeded 
to give Iior all needful information in those 
Iwanches of domestic economy to which 
her own knowledge extended. Above all 
other ser\dces was that which she rendered 
her by imparting reasonable ideas respe<k- 
ing the treatment of her brothers and sis¬ 
ters, who had been lamentably neglected 
since their mother’s watchfulness had been 
withdrawn. 

I 

Esther deserved this kindness, and the 
evident improvement in the comfort and 
fiej>ortment of a numerous family was a 
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sweet recompence for the solicitude Mary 
'had been led to feel for them. 

In the regulation of the dairy* and 
many other affairs peculiar to a farmer’s 
kitchen, Mary could give her little infor¬ 
mation, and Esther looked forward with 

,r 

dread to the approaching spring, which 
must necessarily bring on a considerable 
addition to the occupations she had yet to 
become expert in; not that she troubled 
her kind friend with all these anxious 
cares; she endeavoured to conceal them; 
but Mary judged too well what were the 
difficulties of her situation to be thus 
blinded, and was silently contriving a plan 
to remove them. 

JSIeanwhile the excellent girl enjoyed 
the heartfelt pleasure of seeing her vene- 
able friend passing the evening of his days 
ill comfort, long a stranger to his habitii- 
tion. Her broth®: too, beyond iier most 
flattering expectations, had isecovered the 
energy and benevolence of character which 
once distinguished him in an eminent de¬ 
gree. Tlie clouds which had so long sur- 
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grounded them had disappeared, and she do- 
sired to remember only the good which so 
much evil bad elicited. Before aifiiction 
overtook her, she was herself passionate 
and hasty, but the sorrows of those dear 
to her had softened all that was harsh, and 
elevated, to a virtuous height, all that was 
lofty in her character. 

Presumption had sullied the conduct 
of her brother; it had insensibly arisen 
from the esteem and honour his abilities 
and many virtues had excited, until lead* 
ihg him to embark in undertakings above 
his powers, for which he abandoned the 
profession which duty commanded him 
to follow, presumption drew him on to the 
verge of ruin. The force of early princi¬ 
ple had happily prevailed in every temp¬ 
tation to dishonourable actions; but when 
once awakened to the perception of his 
blaraable desertion of duty, and to the 
consequences it entailed, his anguish of 
mind had left his friends to fear the worst 
of consequences. 

This fatal presumption was now crushed 
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fov ever; Algernon, recovered from me¬ 
lancholy and despair, was eminently dis¬ 
tinguished for humility and meekness. 
His afiectioiiate sister was now tranquil 
as to his future destiny; the grand foe of 
his virtue and his happiness was no longer 
to be feared; Algernon, by bitter ex¬ 
perience, had learned to know kitme^l 
Cireat were his obligations to liis sister^ 
and as boundless was his gratitude. , For 
his sake she had endured all that sensi¬ 
bility could feel, and abstndoned all which 
tenderness could value. In the enthusi¬ 
asm of reverence and love, he believed no 
sacrifice too great, no suffering too acute, 
to be endured for her; but happily the 
delightful prospect which now presented 
itself gave little w^arniiig that such proofs 
of gratitude would be required. It was 
his delightful lot to enjoy the society of 
Maiy; to share her pleasures, her studies, 
aid pursuits; and with her to achnire tlie ' 
'venerable pattern of excellence before 
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them, to cheer his declmiiig days, and to 
^extend the sphere of his benevolence. 

Happy was the effect of such virtuous 
society and example upon the docile mind 
•of Fanny; grateful for her removal from 
associates* of a far different character, she 
•had studied, ever since her admission to 
the parsonage, to copy, in some faint de¬ 
gree, the virtue which adorned the peace¬ 
ful mansicm. 

To the instruction of the orphan, Al¬ 
gernon had at first applied, in compliance 
with his sisters request; but the employ¬ 
ment inc^ieased in interest as he proceeded, 
till the attractive manners of his pupil, 
and her eager desire for knowledge, led 
him to seek every means of facilitating 
her improvement for her own sake only^ 
It was in his power to impart much 
valuable information, and he consulted 
Mary in what new science her pupil 
•sihould now be initiated. 

» 

“ Next winter,” replied Mary, “ I should 
be thankful to you, if you will instruct 
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licT in geometry; and, for the present, 
endeavour to give her an idea of the pro¬ 
nunciation of the French and Italian lan- 
gii£(ges, by teaching her those colloquial 
phrases in each language which are adapt¬ 
ed to tlie purpose. In this case I am 
only desirous tliat she should learn the 
:.ue accent of the words, without attend¬ 
ing to tlicir ineaiiing, lest hereafter, when 
t])e language comes in regular rotation to 
t'iaiin her attention, she should Latinize 
French and Italianize Ijatin. When she 
can readily parse and construe in the lat¬ 
ter tongue, 1 purpose to follow up your 
verbal instructions with the study, first, of 
the l^Vcnch, then of tlie Italian gi'ammar^** 


CHAPTER XV. 


Your Latin exercise is more than usu- 
^illy correct this morning,” said Miss Tre- 

7 ^ 
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vor, after overlooking her pupil's perfor¬ 
mance; “ this accuracy promises well.” 

A glow of delight overspread the (joun- 
tenance of the young student, who rejoiced 
in the prospect of future proficiency in a 
study peculiarly interesting to her; and 
taking up Valpy’s Exercises, she request¬ 
ed an explanation of the difficulties wdiich 
her next lesson appeared to contain. 

“ Come,” said her instructress, rising at 
length from the table, I have answ’ered 
all the questions you desired to put, now 
you must reply to mine; 1 am very desi¬ 
rous of learning your aunt Welford’s me¬ 
thod of making butter and dieese, since 
the produce of her dairy, I am told, ex¬ 
ceeds that of her neighbours,” 

The proceedings of chuming-day "Were 
still familiar to Fanny’s remembrance, 
especially so, perhaps, on account of the 
vexation and disturbance her want of ex¬ 
perience in the business had at first cre¬ 
ated; for slight errors were heinous of¬ 
fences, in the opinion of the thrifty house¬ 
wife, when her cream was concerned. 
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though utterly regardless of souring the 
temper of her niece by unreasonable exac¬ 
tions and harsh reproofs* 

“ And can you undertake to perform 
what you describe?” asked Mary, when 
Fanny had given a very clear detail. 

“ I think so, especially if 1 could sec the 
whole process once or twice more repeat¬ 
ed.” 

‘‘ Then to-morrow let us rise very early, 

and I will take you to Esther Graves; we 

shall find her in the dairy, and I d%ubt not 

tliat the sight of the churning vessels will 

recall your aunt’s peculiar method to re- 

mciribrance. Tlius you may essentially 

serve a worthy young person, and save 

much inconvenience to the whole family, 

since Susan and Hannah are now able to 

afford their sister sufficient assistance in 

the daily routine of employments, if this 

matter can be adjusted wutbout the services 

* 

of a stranger. But something must be 
done, her father told me yesterday; for 
his butter is sold to great disadvantage 
tlux>ugh her mismanagen^ent.” 
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Now then,” said Fanny, “ I can ccwr 
prehend the reason of Esther’s remarkable 
good conduct, and the cliange in her bro¬ 
thers and sisters—ah! I see at once, the oc¬ 
casion and the effects of your frequent visits 
at the farm. liCt me go with you, my 
best friend, and strive to act like yo\i.” 

They accordingly went the next and 
many succeeding days; Fanny put all her 
former knowledge in requisition, and iiftcr 
a little practice, proved herself as a'edit- 
able a piipil of Mrs. Welford’s, as her pro¬ 
ficiency in different employments was sa¬ 
tisfactory to Miss Trevor. Esther repaid 
lier vnih sincere affection and gmtitude, 
and farmer Graves was satisfied with the 
price that the produce of his dairy hence¬ 
forth obtained. 

Convinced by the foregoing little inci¬ 
dent, that every employment, how disa¬ 
greeable soever to the inclination, may, by 
tlie, considerate, be at one time or other 
rendered productive of good, Fanny never 
henceforth indulged in undue lamentation 
respecting the past, nor, when called frca^i 
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her beloved pursuits to the exercise of ne¬ 
cessary but humble employments, did she 
indulge in fretfulness or impatience, re¬ 
membering that literature loses its dignity 
when pursued through a desire of selfish, 
gratification, and to the neglect of duty ; 
she w^as easily led to conclude that “ the 
lowest oiilces of humanity,” fulfilled 
throiigli a firm conviction tliat duty re¬ 
quires us to descend to them, become ho¬ 
nourable and dignified from such motives 
of action. 

For a long period^ however,, few were 
tiie calls upon her time, and she saw the 
returning summer with increased sources 
of gratification. 

She W'as daily, becoming more suscepti¬ 
ble of refined and intellectual pleasures, and 
the eliarms of poetry began to unveil 
tliemselves before her in their full lustre^ 
Her recent studies had been directed to 
this subject, in which her peculiar circum¬ 
stances had strongly interested her affec¬ 
tions. The morning of life had opened 
xunidst scenes of transcendent beauty, and 
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with such scenes premature sorrow had 
early associated the most tender and affect¬ 
ing remembrances—now again she be¬ 
held tliem with art eye beaming with joy 
and the most heartfelt gratitude. 

This early association of moral senti¬ 
ments with natural beauty occasioned 
much of that deep interest with which she 
would listen to the harmonious voice of 
the pastor, when, as lie was accustomed, 
he charmed away the languor of the sum¬ 
mer’s heat, or the severity of the winter’s 
cold, by his eloquent recital of the compo¬ 
sitions which Mary and Algernon loved 
to hear from his lips. 

Mary, her watchful friend, perceived the 
readiness with which Fanny appea-red to 
comprehend aU which the pastor uttered, 
while poetry, read by herself or others^ 
she complained of as unintelligible. This 
was a fiivourable time to impress her with 
the importance of acquiring a good style 
of reading, since her pupil was aware that 
the facility of understanding that which 
Vemor read to them, was the effect of' 
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his expressive tones and well-placed em¬ 
phasis. 

It was Mary’s opinion, that on clear and 
vigorous conception she must depend for 
the success of her efforts to lead her pupil 
to excellence in this valuable attainment. 
Accordingly Fanny was required to give 
literal prose versions of poetry, until she 
could readily expliiin, by this process, the 
most inverted and obscure passages. In 
this connexion the figures of speech, 
which had hitlierto been overlooked, came 
under examination, and those also which 
more directly belong to poetry and ora¬ 
tory. ♦ 

She was informed that figures are of 
two kinds; figures of wordst and figures 
of ihoiLght, 

The first class are called tropes^ and 
consist in the word being used to signify 
something different from its original 
meaning.” Metaphor, allegory, metony¬ 
my, synecdoche, hyperbole, &c. belong 
to this class, and require no peculiarity 

L 3 
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of pronunciation, (^n the contrary, the 
beauty of the other class is considerably 
dependent upon a suitable pronunciation ; 
** they consist in the turn of thought, the 
words being used in their literal meaning.” 
Here belong irony, exclamation, and nu¬ 
merous other figures which adorn lan¬ 
guage by tlieir beauty, and animate it by 
their liveliness, when judiciously intro¬ 
duced. The laws of versification, the na¬ 
ture of jioetical feet, and the diffcretit 
measures employed in English versifica¬ 
tion, w ere not forgotten. 

Neither were these instructions fruitless • 

9 

for with a clear understanding, argood ear, 
and a voice expressive of the emotions of 
a pure and affectionate heart, Fanny e^isily 
obUiined the power of reading, with nil 
that judgment and expression which her 
unwearied instructress required. 

The frequent allusions Fanny met with 
in poetry to die liistory of her own coun¬ 
try, and that of the nations of ancient 
times, rekindled her former desire to com¬ 
mence the study. She was answered tliat 
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some comprehensive ideas on the subject 
of chronology must be antecedently gain¬ 
ed, which method was desirable, as afford¬ 
ing a foundation, upon which memory 
could safely repose the mass of informa¬ 
tion with which she must necessarily be 
enciunbered.. Tlierefore to the science 
which teaches the method of measuring 
time, and of distinguishing its parts^ Fin¬ 
ny first applied. 

The pastor hud, many years since, com¬ 
piled a small work for the benefit of Ijiss. 
niral scholars, in wliich a good idea, wasj 
given of history in general^ but more espe¬ 
cially of that of theHcbrew nation. This 
little work was,, of course, presented to 
Fanny,, and an examination into the man*- 
ner in which slie had understood, and the' 
degree in which she* retained,, the facts 
comprised therein, afforded Mai^r adue’^m 
her, fixture proceedings. 

At a-convenient part of the history, die- 
drew her attention: to that of the foujr 
great monarchies which successively laidb 
daimuto the dominion of thew^orld., Hencse^ 
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she designed slowly and carefully to lead 
her forwards, till she reached the point of 
time when present events are recorded in 
all the public journals which chance to 
meet the eye, losing the dignity of histo¬ 
ry by their recent occurrence, and when, 
under the name of politics, they form the 
never-failing theme of discussion in every 
priVate and public company. 

This design she was however induced 
to alter; Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de 
Medicis was one evening lying open in 
the study, and in an idle minute Fsmny’s 
eye glanced upon the account of tlie re¬ 
spectable ibunder of the family, Cosmo. 

The description of the wealthy mer- 
cliant’s integrity and high respectability, 
of his vessels returning “ laden with bales 
of costly merchandize and rare mamt^ 
scriptsf so excited her interest, that Mary 
resolved to take advantage of the inci¬ 
dent, and select a course of modem his¬ 
tory for her pupil> which should comprise 
the history rf the revival of learning,— 
You shall be informed of the history 
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of that which is so dear to you,” said she 
to Fanny, and read alternately of mo¬ 
dern and ancient times. We are ever 
liable to experience vicissitude, and the 
time may not pass so pleasantly with yon 
then if we wait until the period I once 
mentioned. That course of reading will 
require a length of time to complete it.” 

Amidst so much pleasurable occupa¬ 
tion, Fanny was wholly inaccessible to 
the approach of ennui; she also extended 
and improved the acquisitions of the for¬ 
mer seasons; her proficiency in drawing 
was very satisfactory, and to the applica-r 
tion with which she pursued the study of 
botanvj her horti^s siccus bore honourable 
testimonv. The collection was enriched 
with specimens of several new genera, and 
numerous ^ipecies were arranged under 
those which it already contained. None 
of these were added to her treasure until 
their characters had been amply scrutiiiiz- 
ed—a task which was rendered delight¬ 
fully easy by the privileges she enjoyed of 
referring to the valuable botanical works 
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Jn the library of the pastor, and to the 
still more valuable assistance of her friends. 

Towards the close of the year her stu¬ 
dies were awhile suspended, Algernon 
and Mary leaving her at Uston with the 
pastor, during their absence, whilst on a 
visit to their only surviving relation, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of London. 

The often-repeated invitation of their 
cousin was accepted at this season of the 
year, partly in consequence of an impor¬ 
tant affair which rendered their presence 
in London desirable. Some months since 
they had received intelligence of the in¬ 
tended' sale of a valuable estate which 
had once been numbered amongst their 
family possessions; and with the entire 
approbation of the pastor and other com¬ 
petent advisers, they repaired ta London,, 
wliere the business was appointed to be 
transacted, in order to complete the pur¬ 
chase, judged to be as advantageous to 
their interest as it was gratHying to their 
feelings. Their intention was no sooner 
mentioned in the village drcle, than a ro* 
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spoctable tenant expressed liis wish to 
take a long lease of the farm; this they 
were inclined to grant, since he offered 
liandsome terms, and did not require to 
reside on the estate. The commodious 
dwellinghouse situated upon it, at the 
express injunction of Vemor, they pur- 
yiosed to dispose of to a yearly tenant only, 
tluat, when the much-deprecated event 
should take place which would force them 
to quit the parsonage, they might be al¬ 
ready provided with a home. 

Fanny’s heart swelled with emotion 
when her friend arose to depart. Mary 
tenderly bade her pupil farewell; then 
shaking off* the sadness which the time of 
departure had occasioned—“ Fanny,” said 
she, “ remember that I leave jjou my re- 
presentetive, to off*er my sincere good 
wishes, and the few presents I have been 
able to provide, to our venerable friends, 
who will assemble beneath tlas beloved 
roof on the approaching festival of Christ¬ 
mas. Occupy my place also amidst the 
ijirde of juvenile visitors on the first day 
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of the new year; in all things remember;, 
that whatever, in the unseen and hidden 
years of futurity, may be my appointed 
lot, to you I look as my supporter and 
successor, and from you 1 hope to derive 
sources of satisfaction and self-approbation. 
Apply to study, as much as you are able; 
write to me freely and copiously on every 
subject in which you know I ato interest- 
ed. I leave you with satisfaction to the 
protection of our revered friend, and at¬ 
tention to him I will not affront you by 
recommending.” 

From Algernon too it giievcd her ex¬ 
ceedingly to part; and the whole family 
partaking of the same dejection, she felt 
little to cheer her during the remainder of 
the day. 

The travellers meantime lo^ sight of 
the village spire; the remembrance of the 
friends they had quitted moved not how¬ 
ever with the horizon, * and projects for 
adding to their future comforts mingled 
themselves with their plans for increasing 
their own happiness. 
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CHAFTEU XVT. 


** Tlie languishing head is a^ re..t. 

Its thinking and aching are o’er; 

The quiet, iiiiinovable breast 
Is heav’d hy uiHiction iin more.’*' 

V 

Unexpected circumstances detained the 
absentees in London until natural impedi¬ 
ments conspired with the delays of busi¬ 
ness to prevent their return; the snows of 
winter had now fallen, and intercourse 
with tlie capital was greatly interrupted. 

Fanny suffered considerable disappoint¬ 
ment from this suspension of intercourse; 
the letters which she so eagerly expected, 
instead of meeting her at the breakfast- 
table, were frequently delayed beyond the 
hour of supper; and when the desired ih- 
leliigence from Uston had been dispatched 
oir her own part, she hiid frequently the 
mortification of hearing that the mail had 
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not been able to proceed many mile5> be¬ 
yond S-. 

Expectation still remained unsatisfied 
respecting the business which had induced 
them to travel so far from home at tliis in¬ 
clement season ; and the pastor felt not a 
little anxious on account of the severe cold 
which had attacked Mary soon after her 
arrival in London, and which the last ac¬ 
counts had led him to believe was consi¬ 
derably ino'eased during her visit, know¬ 
ing, by sad experience, the family ten¬ 
dency to consumption* 

These apprehensions sometimes arose to 
a painful height amongst the affectionate 
friends from whom distance now separated 
Mary ; they could scarcely forbear to ^pic¬ 
ture her to themselves, suffering under 
the pressure of illness, at a distance from 
those whose care she had so amply earned 
—her affectionate pupil and Mrs. Bar* 
low, to whose attentions she had no less a 
personal than an hereditar)’' right. 

A letter, which had been three days 
reaching' Uston, at length arriv^ed, an^ 
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noimcing the conclusion of the business, on 
terms even more advantageous than had 
been expected. The subject of health was 
unnoticed, but Fanny was informed that 
a parcel, addressed to herself, would ar¬ 
rive in a few days. 

A rapid thaw now succeeded, the roads 
%vere impassable from a different cause, the 
rivers overflowed their banks, and the 
meadows, for a season, were converted 
into lakes; when intelligence would ar¬ 
rive from London appeared doubtful, and 
the return of the travellers must, of neces¬ 
sity, be further delayed. 

Ten days after the arrival of the last 
letter, Fanny, whom a country life had 
inured to every severity and inclemency 
of season, was returning from a peaceful 
v/alk towards the close of day. As she 
drew near home, die observed, by the 
faint remains of daylight, a carriage stand-^ 
ing at the gate of the parsonage. 

A gentleman, whose figm^e resembled 
that of Algernon, alighted from it, and 
soon a lady descended from the same car- 
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riage — But it could not be Man/r 
thought Fanny, the hapless appearance 
of the traveller was so unlike the agile, 
vigorous movements of her friend ; but 
vigour incapable of deciiy ? is hunian na¬ 
ture invulnerable ? can usefulness or vir¬ 
tue ensur^length of days? The chilling 
thouglit pierced her inmost soul—yes, it 
might be the revered, the beloved Mary 
returning to die with her friends. 

On entering the hall, the pastor, who 
had seen her approach, left the parlour to 
inform her of the return of her friends; 
Ids voice, his countenance, confirmed the 
most gloomy pictures of her imagination, 
yet, the first overflowings of a passionate 
grief subdued in secret, no weak,, un¬ 
seasonable sensibility in Fanny disturbed 
the melaiicholy lethargy into which Mary 
had fallen during the latter part of the 
journey. 

In silent sorrow she complied with every 
direction given by the medical attendant, 
Mrs. Barlow, or the pastor; but to speak 
ww an effort almost beyond her power. 
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Melancholy was the tale which the sor^ 
rowfiil Algernon related ; his sister had 
neglected herself until her cold became 
changed into a serious indisposition, and 
even then he confessed himself so far de¬ 
ceived by her appearance, as to have ac¬ 
quiesced in her proposal to return home 
witliout delay, and there seek the relief 
which her situation required; but he dis¬ 
covered too late that the bloom to which 
he trusted was the fatal symptom of the 
fever which preyed upon her strength, 
and that the sanguine hopes of quick re¬ 
covery which she repeatedly expressed-— 
Could she breathe tlie air of Ustoii once 
agfiin,” were delusive as the hectic flush 
whicli overspread her countenance. 

So little did she perceive of her critical 
state, that her cousin’s offer to accompany 
them home was refused as an unnecessary 
service, and solely at the entreaties of Al¬ 
gernon did she consent to rest so frequently 
on the route; but thefatigueoftravellingfar 
overbalanced the benefit she derived from 
purer air, and her illness increased as she 
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proceeded to the spot where she hoped to 
inhale new life and vigour. 

At C-, Algernon, half distracted, 

used every persuasion to induce her to re¬ 
main for a few days; they had many ac* 
quainiiinces in the town, skilful advice 
could be obtained there, and in a few 
hours her friends at Uston would be ap¬ 
prised of her arrival, and hasten to join 
her; but Mary, enfeebled by disease, for 
once was unreasonable, and her brother 
w^as obliged to abandon his prudent ar¬ 
rangement. 

Tliey did not leave C-until rather 

a late hour the following day. Their ap¬ 
proach to IToton was measured by the ra- 
pidly-increasingdebilityandlanguor which, 
by the time they reached their desired 
home, had reduced her to a state of lethar¬ 
gy and torpor, Alas! that one so capable 
of advising and conducting others to their 
good should have judged so erroneously 
respecting herself I 

Mr. Wilson encouraged them to hope; 
her youth, her former excellent health, and 
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even her present languor, 'which he con¬ 
sidered as the consequence of tlie ill-judg- 
od journey, were enumerated as favourable 
circumstances; but he strongly recom¬ 
mended that doctor L-of S- should 

be joined with him in the care of the ami¬ 
able patient’s restoration. 

Deep was the interest her fate excited; 
few, perhaps, possessed of so little wealth, 
liad, so early in life, commanded the re¬ 
spect, and engaged the affections, of all 
who surrounded her. Little alteration was 
perceptible during many succeeding days; 
the few words she uttered at very distant 
intervals 'were even more distressing than 
her general insensibility, being merely the 
wanderings of a diseased imagination. 

From the first moment that Vernor be¬ 
held her on her return, he had read the 
d^aracters of death legibly imprinted on 
every feature—^those characters which again 
presented themselves to cut up, a second 
time, the dearest domestic joys. 

In Mary’s society he had learned almost 
to he happy, while, together with the loss 
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of that admirable girl, lie anticipated the 
renewal of more than his former cares; he 
had been the noble supporter of his ow!i 
resolution; but could he reasonably cx*- 
pect, depressed as his spirits must be by 
the dreaded event, to iipliold that of Al¬ 
gernon, under circumstances w'hich would 
again endanger his tranquillity ? For the 
sorrow which must, for a length of time, 
oppress the tender and innocent object of 
Mary’s unwearied care, he also felt ex¬ 
tremely, lamenting to see the buds and 
oj)ening blossoms of pure and genuine fe¬ 
licity thus blasted by the approach of pre¬ 
mature decay; still for them, no less than 
for himself, he looked for the never-failing 
support of human woe—^firm and exjlight- 
ened confidence in tlie goodness of Provi¬ 
dence. 

The appearance of some tokens of re¬ 
turning consciousness gave fresh vigour to 
hope, which had not yet tjfserted either 
Algernon or Fanny; the latter incessantly 
watched for the moment when the delirium 
of sickness should pass away, and allow 
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lier once more to listen, without distress, 
to the voice of her friend. 

That moment she was speedily destined 
to hail, when, notwitlistanding her altered 
form and feeble voice, Mary, on the bed 
of languishing, appeared the same as in 
the hour of her firmest health—the same 
consistent, generous, and benevolent cha« 
lacter. 

On first recovering the recollection of 
recent events, she appeared extremely de¬ 
sirous of preventing Algernon from con¬ 
sidering himself as culpable in having 
yielded to her urgent entreaties to proceed 

on the journey from C-, assuring 

him that however erroneous that determi¬ 
nation had been proved by its consequen¬ 
ces to be, that it was made when the in¬ 
fluence of disease had yet no power over 
her mind. 

For the distress which her arrival, under 
such painful circumstances, must have 

I 

occasioned the pastor and her pupil, she 
evidently felt extremely, and implored 

M 
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their forgiveness for suffering them to re* 
main in ignorance of her situation during 
the latter part of her visit in London. Her 
sanguine expectation, that to leave London 
and return to her native air, would ensure 
a quick recovery, had induced her to con¬ 
sider any intelligence of her illness as cal¬ 
culated to excite unnecessary alarm. 

Not less tender was the s)nnpathy she 
felt for the sorrowful scenes which awaited 
them; from the manner of her medical at¬ 
tendants, and the medicines they prescrib¬ 
ed for her, she was too clearsighted not 
to perceive the danger of her situation. 
To prepare for the closing scene of life had 
been her constant aim ever since the first 
dawn of reason; and so deeply had she 
imbibed in early youth a sense of the ne¬ 
cessity of this virtuous assiduity, that the 
sorrows which afterwards assailed her were 
considered less as misfortunes than as salu¬ 
tary correctors of the bad habits which, not¬ 
withstanding her utmost caution, she per¬ 
ceived, with regret, had taken root too 
firmly to be soon eradicated. 
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Adversity ensued, and the humility 
and seriousness to which it gave birth, al¬ 
lowed her time, and inspired her with 
fortitude, to examine the secret recesses of 
the heart, and draw forth, for ever from 
her bosom, the few evil propensities it 
harboured. 

At the present awful crisis, great was 
the peace of mind she enjoyed; the poig¬ 
nant anguish she beJield in the counter- 
nances of the kind attendants who served 
her with the zeal of devoted attachment, 
bore grateful record to her agitated feel¬ 
ings, that she had lived long enough to 
be tenderly remembered by those whom 
she had substantially benefitted, and she 
j’egained the calm composure of virtue 
Avith this reflection. 

In another vicAV, the unfeigned sorrow 
Avhich she belield ceased to tranquillize 
her, and she no longer found pleasure in. 
remembering that her duty had been ful¬ 
filled towards them; their wounded affec¬ 
tion and impending bereavement engross- 

M 2 
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ed her thoughts. Under this impression 
sli .' would occasionally shake off the lan¬ 
guor which depressed her, and try, by 
every endearing persuasive, to reconcile 
them to their altered circumstances. 

Appealing alike to their principles and 
their afiections, slic exhorted them to re¬ 
signation by every thing venerable and sa¬ 
cred, ('ven by their sorrow itself—“ If a 
separation for a short term on earth be 
thus lamented, what sacrifices too painful, 
what efforts too strenuous, can we make 
to secure an eternal reunion with those in 
whom we have found our greatest earthly 
treasures!” 

Thus would she reason, more especially 
with her brother, and endeavour to asso¬ 
ciate inseparably together the sornw and 
the consolation—her own premature disso¬ 
lution, and the period when they should 
meet to separate no more. 

The change in her intentions with re¬ 
gard to Fanny Welford had been some 
time since signified to the pastor, and had 
rtreeived the sanction of his warm appro- 
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bation; the aiTangcmcnt was also highly 
pfejising to Algernon, who regarded his 
sisters favourite with all the alfection and 
watchful care of an elder brother. 

The letter which was designed to com** 
niunicate tliis intelligence to Fanny was 
already written, and the y)ackct which slie 
had been led to exjjcct was on tlie point 
of being forwarded to Uston, wlidi tlie 
report of the danger to wliicli tl](' pub¬ 
lic conveyances were cxj)osod from the 
sudden overflow which liad inundated ilic 
roads in that part of the kingdom induced 
licr to delay sending it, tearing tor the 
safety' of its valuable contents. 

Meanwhile sickness ovei'took the gene¬ 
rous friend of the orphan, and no sooner 
were the roads become passable again tliaii 
she herself journeyed towards home. That 
welcome intelligence- which, a lew weeks 
since, would have called forth the highest 
transports of joy, was now delayed, lest it 
should affect too powerfully the affectionate 
object of her solicitude. 

It would now be too severe a trial o£ 
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her fortitude,” said Marv^ as she deliver- 
ed the papers to Vemor, “ to display the 
fair dreams of happiness I so recently be¬ 
lieved we should all see realized, before an 
eye wet with the tears affection shed for my 
premature decline; still she must know 
how tenderly we loved her—^how sweet 
was her affection—how highly prized her 
goodness and opening talents. At present 
it is preferable to inform her, that so 
far as money can avail, her unfinished 
education will find a compensaticHi in, the 
, sister’s portion, which I have felt myself' 
l)ound in honour to allot for her from the 
first commencement of our interesting re¬ 
lation, in case death should interrupt the 
education whence her future maintenance I 
once intended should be derived. I know 
her thoroughly, and can predict that the 
time will arrive wheiji tlie warm wishes of 
her early friend, and the disclosure of her 
plans, will not be in danger of inflicting 
agony upon her wounded spirit, but will 
rather calm and sooth her; then give her 
my letter—^it was the last I ever wrote/’ 
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Thankful for the mitigation of her dis¬ 
order, which now left her faculties un¬ 
clouded, Mary directed them to their no¬ 
blest employment during the few and un¬ 
certain hours that remained. In every 
direction she gave, in every wish she ex¬ 
pressed, the benevolence of her heart shone 
forth conspicuous ; her long and silent me¬ 
ditations bespoke the seriousness and com¬ 
posure of her mind; anxious apprehen¬ 
sions were only indulged for the future 
happiness of the pastor and her brother,, 
and for the inexperienced Fanny, so soon,, 
in all human probability, to be bereaved 
of her protectress. 

She derived comfort from the hope that 
the days of her venerable friend might stiU 
be lengthened out, and strove to inspire 
the bosom of her pupil with those lofty 
principles of honour, and exquisite feelings^ 
of delicacy, which are so essential to the 
preservation of integrity and purity. 

From her own experience she could en¬ 
force the necessity of discriminating ac¬ 
curately between the virtues and foibles of 
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those to whom slie might hereafter attach 
herself, lest too easy a compliance with 
the requests other companions should lead 
to the desertion of her acknowledged du¬ 
ties ; no less did she enforce upon her 
mind the value of the power of penetra¬ 
tion into human character in general. 

To those valuable authors whose pages 
had, in former years, at once consoled and 
instructed herself, she directed the atten¬ 
tion of Fanny, and even pointed out the 
course of study she would wish her to pur¬ 
sue. These last lessons, delivered in ac¬ 
cents of the most affecting sweetness, by the 
friend whose form was rapidly sinking 
into the tomb, were cherished with a re¬ 
ligious reverence in the bosom of the in¬ 
genuous girl who listened to them. 

The early spring had now arrived, and 
Mary repeatedly expressed her earnest 
wish to witness once more the beauty of 
the natural world—^that which had been 
so many former seasons the object of her 
warm and enlightened admiration. 

Every token of reviving nature> each 
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early blossom and opening bud, appeared 
powerfully to affect her. Whenever the 
mildness of the weather would permit, she 
now desired to be carried in her elbow- 
chair into the different apartments of the 
parsonage. 

As the season advanced, she entreated 
of her friends, with affecting eageniess, to 
contrive some method by "which she might 
breathe the fresh and open air. A garden- 
eliair was offered by a neigjiboiir, but she 
could mat remain a sufficient lengtli of 
time in a sitting posture to make much 
use of this; 

Tins request ^ivas the first and only one 
by which she had, during her long illness; 
exposed her friends to trouble or vexatLbn> 
and the improbability of seeing it fulfilled 
distressed them. Their perplexity no 

sooner reached tlie ear of Mrs.-, than 

she dispatched her servant to L-, to 

request the lotm of a carriage belonging 
to one of her friends ; it was constructed 
purposely to enable those who were wholly 
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enfeebled by sickness to take the benefit 
of gentle exercise in tlie open air. In that 
neighbourliood a request made for one of 
the revered name of IVevor would certain¬ 
ly be granted; the gentleman who owned 
tlie veliiclc immediately sent it for her use. 

The appearance of the carriage gTeatly 
resembled a narrow bed placed on wheels^ 
and defended by warm coverings. Mary 
reclined upon it as easily as upon her own 
couch; thus was she drawn about the gar¬ 
den and homestall, and round the adja¬ 
cent fields. 

One remarkably fine day, finding her¬ 
self stronger than usual, she proposed a 
longer excursion, and actually traversed 
the green, extended upon her moving 
couch; its singular appearance awakened 
the curiosity of those of the villagers who 
chanced to pass that way; but w^hen they 
apjgroached sufficiently near to discover, 
by the attendants, whbm it contained, 
they turned aw^ay in tears, moved at the 
affecting spectacle. 

Bless you, my sweet young lady 
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said a tremulous voice, as the party rested 
a few minutes before the gate of a humble 
cottage, and presently a venerable old mark 
approached to kiss the emaciated hand,, 
which, once strung with vigour, liad scatter¬ 
ed blessings around his solitary home. 

]Many would have followed his example; 
but besides the fear of fatiguing her, they 
could not boast of having passed their best 
clays in the service of her family^ and 
of liaving been valued and respected by 
those whom Mary honoured.. 

‘‘ Shall I come to attend you again to¬ 
morrow, my dear?” asked Mrs. Badow,. 
when she bade farewell for the night. 

“ Yes, come every day while I am herer 
but I shall henceforth be desirous of visit¬ 
ing our own premises only; the melancholy 
exhibition, I feel, must not be repeated.” 

Before the family retired to. rest, the 
pastor and Algernon- usually passed an 
hour with her in conversation, when the 
latter assisted her into the adjoinii^ ebam-^ 
ber; here a small bed had been provided 
for Fanny, who slept beside the larger 
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one of her friend. Tlie medicines and 
trifling refreshments required during the 
night being placed near her, all attendance 
at that time liad, in compliance with her 
express injunction, been long since discon¬ 
tinued. 

That evening she conversed with her 
usual cheerfulness, and listened some tinu^ 
with much delight to the notes of tlu^ 
nightingale, as the air, scented with all 
the fragrance of the spring, wafted the 
sound at intervals from the neighbouring 
plantations, until her brother, fearing the 
effects of the evening air, entreated that 
the window might be closed. 

Alas!” replied Mary, “ danger lurks 
amidst that innocent enjoyment for one 
so shattered as myself,” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Algernon, 
forgetting his sister's melancholy state in 
the remembrance of l^er virtues, “ me¬ 
mory will ever afford Mary the enjoy¬ 
ment of purer fragrance, and more celes¬ 
tial xhelody ” 
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“ Oh ! sweeter than the fragrant flow'r, 

At cv’iiijig's dcwv close, 

'rite vviil, united witli tlic ponV, 

To succour huinau woes! 

And softer than t*-.e softest strain 
Of music to iluj car, 

Tiiat placid joy we give and gain 
ISy gratitude sincere." , 

A blush of genuine modesty restored 
for a moment, to her pale countenance, 
some of its natural charms; and the com¬ 
panions of her youth gazed once again 
upon the faint traces of that beauty which 
had ever been raised, and often edipsed, 
by the noble and benignant expression of 
her features. 

Shoiily afterwards she gave her hand to 
Algernon, who assisted her to rise; then 
respectfully saluting the venerable fore¬ 
head of the pastor, she retired to her 
chamber—‘‘ Thank you, I want nothing 
more,” said -she, in reply to a question 
which Fanny addressed to her. Now, 
dear girl, go to rest likewise.” 

Overcome by the wearied emotions 
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which she liad experienced during the dajv 
Fanny gladly obeyed. 

In the morning she repaired to the bed¬ 
side of her friend; she believed her to be 
still sleeping. Fanny returned to look 
upon her, and learned that she would 
wake no more! 

The scenes which followed shall not be 
described. 

It became necessary at length to fulfil 
the last request of Mary—to suffer her 
to repose beside Agnes Vemor, the be¬ 
loved companion of her childhood,” 

Ail funeral pomp and idle ceremony 
were rejected, as beneath the elevated cha¬ 
racter of the lifeless friend with whose 
very form they were soon to part; the- 
simple customs of her« beloved Uston, and 
the entreaties of those who deeply lament¬ 
ed her loss, were alone consulted in the 
arrangements of her burial. 

#he last kind office, that of bearing her 
'!to the peaceful grave, was performed by 
six young girls plainly attired in white. 
The individuals selected from a numerous 
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tmin of anxious competitors for ‘‘ tlie ho¬ 
nour,” as tliey exprcjssed it, of bearing 
the best of tlie Trevors to the grave,” were 
Esther and her two eldest sisters, and three 
others, who maintained that they had re- 
ceived thd greatest nuinbei of her benefits. 
The bier was attended by six young ladies 
wdio could boast of having enjoyed the 
most frequent proofs of her respect and 
goodwill. 

Then followed tlie pastor, leaning on his 
last supporters, Algernon and Fanny, Mrs^ 
Karlow and Maria; then Susan, the maid¬ 
servant, and the old cottager, who claimed 
the right of attending to the tomb the 
daughter of his kind master. 

Thus was she borne for ever from the 
roof beneath which she had so long de¬ 
lighted to dwell, through the garden, the 
scene of so many pure enjoyments, to¬ 
wards the village burial-ground, which 
they entered by a private gate. 

There a long procession joined the train ; 
feeble age, youth, and infancy, united their 
lamentations, until all having arranged 
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themselves around the grave, the cornj^ 
manding aspect of the minister of religion 
prodiuied an awful stillness. The usual 
service concluded, and the tomb closed up, 
those immediately concerned in the heart¬ 
rending office retired; Harman, the pastor 

of D-, drawing off the attention of the 

afflicted spectators from their retreat, by 
requesting their attendance whilst he pro¬ 
nounced an address over the grave, calcu¬ 
lated at once to console and benefit them. 

Many weeks had passed away, and Fan¬ 
ny still remained absorbed in a melancholy 
reverie; scarcely had her voice been heard 
since her lamented benefactress ceased to 
breathe. Vernor long indulged the grief 
so natural to a young and tender heart; he 
had suffered her to watch for hours toge¬ 
ther in the solitary chamber of death; and 
since the grave had received the perishable 
form, with equal delicacy, he had forborne 
to offer all untimely comfort. Indeed, for 
some time, he was inadequate to the task 
of rousing her; but at last the efibrt be¬ 
came evidently necessary; he knew the 
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contents of the letter which had been en¬ 
trusted to hirn, and chose the present op¬ 
portunity to deliver it. She eagerly read 
the superscription—“ To my beloved Fan- 
ny ” then mournfully looking up to 
V^emor, exclaimed—“ She did not bid U3 
farewell." 

“ In mercy that pang was spared her; 
let us not wish tliat her departure had 
been less tranquiL" 


** TO MY BELOVED FANNY, 

** Amidst a series of events which, 
during the last three years, have conspired 
to render me blessed, no one pleasure has 
been sweeter than that which was afforded 
by your rapid improvement, and more 
especially by your habitual goodness, 

‘‘ Notwithstanding, the work is yet very 
incomplete, and five years’ additional dili¬ 
gence are requisite bef()re you will be ade¬ 
quate, in my opinion, to undertake the 
important charge for which you have lii- 
therto believed yourself training. When 
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five years more have passed, you will be 
mie-and4wenty; by that time I hope to 
have had ample prorf of your possessing 
that prudence which can guard every vir¬ 
tuous disposition, and that firmness whicli 
can resist and overcome evil. Then, be¬ 
lieving your father’s wish fulfilled, it was- 
once my design to finish my guardianship, 
by seeking for you a situation in a family 
. where your virtues would be duly appre¬ 
ciated. According to this plan, when five 
winters more have passed, much of our 
tender relation ceases; we sJiall no longer 
dwell together, and strangers must become 
your daily companions. Fanny, my dear 
child, I have long read your inmost 
thoughts, and have seen the distress fre¬ 
quently occasioned by the remembrance, 
that the time would arrive when poverty 
must separate us. The recollection that 
the completion of a certain course of in¬ 
struction would be the signal of departure 
has often dashed with bitter drops the cup 
of otherwise-unalloyed pleasure presented 
to your lips; it saddened our recent fare- 
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well beyond the degree which the occasion; 
itself could deserve. 

‘‘ Know then that the idea of parting 
gives me too exquisite pain, and that Al¬ 
gernon, my brotlier, would grieve to see 
removed to a distance from us, one whose 
thirst for information and innocent gaiety 
so greatly contributed to raise him from 
his melancholy depression. Poverty need 
not separate us, tlierefore poverty shall 
not; nothing but your unbiassed inclina-* 
tion shall lead you to inhabit any other 
roof than that of stedfast friends. The 
provision destined for your future mainte¬ 
nance is thus intercepted; justice requires 
some compensation to be offered you, for 
to a state of dependance we would not ask 
you to submit. The enclosed parchment 
is a deed of gift, whereby two thousand 
pounds are secured to 3^011 by the strictest 
formalities of law. Suffer no feeling of 
humiliation on your part to damp the joy 
which the power of retaining you always 
with me affords; remember that, young as 
•I then was, your father, on the bed of death. 
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a<;cepted me as the guardian of hisf child; 
and henceforth consider yourself as having 
been provided for by him. The society 
of a friend educated in the principles I 
myself revere, and conversant with all 
those mental pursuits to which I am 
strongly attached—the affection, the sup¬ 
port, and consolation such a companion 
can bestow, is the reward I look to for my 
anxious solicitudes. 

Will you not, Fanny, consent to be¬ 
come tliis companion, and endeavour so to 
improve the precious years of yo\ith, that 
when the distinction between teacher and 
pupil shall be forgotten in the equality of 
friendship, we may pass our more mature 
years together in the elevated enjoyment 
which the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
impi’ovement of character, so eminently 
afford ? After the age 1 have before men¬ 
tioned, you will receive the interest of the 
property yourself; we shall then call upon 
you to contribute your share to .the family 
stock. 

After you are legally free, I request* 
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Day, command you to remember that you 
are entirely at liberty; but that we never 
may part voluntarily, is no less my warm¬ 
est wish, than that we never shall, is my 
firm expectation. 

Yours ever, 

Mary Trevor.** 


Vernor proved that he could read the 
heart of youth, when pure and free from all 
dissimulation, by the moment which he 
selected for the delivery of the letter. 
Fanny was at first violently affected by 
the perusal, but the kind and soothing 
words which Vernor addressed to her gra¬ 
dually produced a calm, and his watchful 
care preserved her from falling again into 
silent despondency. 

You have seen the affection which our 
lost friend felt for you, my child; you were 
comprehended in the last project she ever 
formed for securing happiness on earth. 
For you her latest prayer would have as¬ 
cended to heaven—^your immature charac- 
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ter and unfinished education would have 
called for it.” 

Thus Vernor addressed her some days 
subsequently witli more than usual ear- 
nestJiess; tears were her only reply. 

“ She is no more—the dream of' happi¬ 
ness is over—^but we are still continued at 
the post of duty; and would we again 
meet Mary^ that duty must be strictly ob- 
^rved. Docs not Algernon present you 
with a noble example ? you see his deep 
affliction, but vou also behold his forti- 
tude. The awful vicissitude had almost 
bowed me to the earth, but in Algernon, 
and in you, Fanny, I see my last hope. 
Will yoxi add to his affliction ? will you 
disgrace your education? will you disap-, 
point your aged pastor?” 

“ Oh, speak not thus!” said Fanny, fall¬ 
ing on her knees before him—I will be¬ 
come all you desire—all that 1 once hoped 
to be.” 

Fanny performed her engagement; she 
supplied to Algernon and the pastor, with 
her best ability, the treasure they had lost. 
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and in time learned to smile again, and 
pursue the pleasures Mary had taught her 
to find in benevolence and knowledge. 


FINIS 
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